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Son, youve really arrived 


What boy couldn’t dream big dreams of tomorrow ...in Dad’s impressive Italic Styled office? 
More importantly, it provides the perfect setting for management’s top level decisions of 
today. Italic emphasizes your company’s forward thinking... to customers, prospects, clients, 
Its numerous custom-styled variations permit you to satisfy your personal taste. And yet 
you can avoid the impracticalities of specially-built furniture! Call your GF representative, 
or write us direct for your color brochure on Italic Styling. GF Studios, Inc., Department J-22, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


When you plan new offices or major “ 2 ~ 
remodeling, it will pay you to consult [Q Kb [ Wy —_ by G.F STUDIOS, INC. 
GF Business Work Center specialists Meee 4 owision or THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO 
at the time you hire your architect. | 





Visit us at the OEMI BUSINESS EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION « Los Angeles Sports Arena « November 1-4 
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Cc. A. HARRELL 0. L. HUBBARD R. J. LINDLEY J. W. MORGAN 
City Manager Mayor City Clerk Mayor 
Cincinnati, O. Dearborn, Mich. Rockford, Ill. Birmingham, Ala. 


these men... 
and their 
communities 


agree: 


OUTDOOR TELEPHONES PROVIDE GREATER PUBLIC SERVICE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“Public acceptance and use of this service is amply 
evidenced by the commissions received by the City 
of Cincinnati since 1958.” 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
“Outdoor telephones in strategic locations have helped 
us maintain a high standard in communications.” 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


“T’ve heard some very good comments on the public 
telephones. The revenue the city receives reflects 


their use.” 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
“They provide our city with emergency telephones on 
a 24-hour basis.” 











More and more cities are installing outdoor tele- 
phone booths on public property. In every case, 
outdoor telephones bring new revenue to the munic- 
ipal treasury and new security and convenience to 
the community. 


Your local Bell Telephone Company will be glad 
to design a Public Telephone Plan especially for 
your city. Just call the manager at your telephone 
business office. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Management’s Washington Letter 
What’s happening to business; where national economy 
is headed; impact of changes in federal spending pattern 


BUSINESS OPINION: School planners criticized 
Reader calls for fewer gymnasiums, more classrooms from 
expenditure of public tax funds; school articles hailed 


YOU AND POLITICS: Citizens’ job just beginning 
Businessmen must avert the postelection letdown to build 
effective political participation. These ideas will help 


TRENDS: The Presidency inspires greatness 
Nation’s new President will find himself “at the top of 
the world, holding the destinies of millions in his hands” 


TRENDS: Protect buyer of political ideas 
Legislator who shields public from false clothing labels 
may be guilty himself of misrepresentation in politics 


What might boost prices 
Our success in controlling price inflation in the 1960’s 
depends primarily on a single factor; economist tells why 


New President’s first job 
These unsettled times make the need for quick assumption 
of authority essential; giant task awaits President-elect 


NATO faces crucial test 
America has profound stake in future of 15-member union 
of democratic nations. Alliance needs this new strategy 


Senior citizens pay own way 
New surveys show that while politicians draft socialized 
medical programs the aged meet their own health problems 
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Reds threaten VU. S. youth 
New communist plot points up need for better teaching of 
American principles. How you can help meet the challenge 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Downward pressures on interest rates expected to continue; 
NLRB to decide agency shop legality in right-to-work state 


Where business will get next push 
An outstanding forecaster of economic trends explains 
what’s needed to stimulate long-term economic expansion 


Coming: 13.5 million new jobs 
Growth of labor force in 1960’s will raise a challenge to 
government, business, workers to help curb unemployment 


Skills businessmen use most 
Survey discloses types of training today’s managers feel 
are needed, points way for education of tomorrow’s leaders 


KEYS TO SUCCESS II: What decision-makers need 
The factors which make decision a hard problem in business 
today are dissected in second article of four-part series 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: New business breakthrough 
Study provides measurement of how many workers should 
be placed in administrative jobs; how to stop employe thefts 


SPECIAL LETTER: Fiscal crisis 
Three potential budget-busting forces could soon gang up 
to make serious financial trouble and start new inflation 


Your rivals can help you 
Your company can benefit from the right kind of internal 
competition. These are ways to recognize and encourage it 


People haven’t changed—only the climate 
If we seem to have lost our national purpose it could be 
the result of the current mania for selling America short 


Nation’s Business is published raw at 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price 
$18 for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Second class postage ‘paid at Washington, D. C., and at addi- 
tional mailing offices. Copyright, 1960, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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Youre looking at a tough gang of 
trucks, tight-fisted, easy-riding 196] 


Dodges. And Mister, theyre new right! 


down to the last wheel stud. Loaded 
with muscle, hustle and money saving 
ways. Now priced fo compete with any 
truck coming or going. Gasoline and 
diesel-powered. Rated from 4300 Ibs. 
cvw to 76,800 Ibs. ccw. There's a 6 


Dodge that Il do better on your job) 


than anyones done before. Get If. 
Then work the pants off it for next fo 
nothing. See your Dodge dealer now! 
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All-new 1961 Dart ¥4-ton pickup, the first and only truck with compact-economy. 
Available with 614’ and 8’ Sweptline pickup bodies. GVW to 5,100 Ibs. 
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All-new 1961 Dodge D500 with stake body. Maximum GVW, 19,500 Ibs. 
318 and 361 cu. in. V8’s or 251 cu. in. 6-cylinder engines available. 
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1961 Dodge NCT1000 tandem tractor with 743 cu. in., 220 gross h.p. Cummins 


diesel engine standard. Maximum GCW, 76,800 Ibs. 
A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Some Companies Never Recover 


trom the loss of a Rey man. 


Replacing an executive can be costly and time-consuming. 
Business Insurance from New York Life can minimize loss! 


Almost every company has at least one key man—a man 
whose knowledge, abilities and efforts result in business 
profits. 

If he dies or is disabled, his company may be in for seri- 
ous trouble. The loss will cause continuing disruptions. 
Sales may be hurt, research impeded, production slowed. 
Finding a replacement may be difficult, can be very costly. 
And breaking in the new man will take time. The loss of 
the key man, and the resulting drain on profits, can well 
mark the beginning of a company’s end. 

To hedge against such a loss, many companies rely on 
Business Insurance from New York Life. Tax-free funds 
are then available at the executive’s death for many busi- 


/ 


ness needs: to offset profit losses, to attract a successor, or 
to continue income for the executive’s family. 

Business Insurance also provides additional values—as 
credit and collateral for the company, as a source of funds 
for the executive’s retirement. 

For facts about the many kinds of Business Insurance 
available through your New York Life Agent, call him 
soon, or write: New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. 
NB-10,51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In Can- 
ada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE yl 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities + Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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management’s WASHINGTON LE ITE 1 


TURN YOUR ATTENTION now to Congress. 

Eighty-seventh Congress gets under way 
in two months. 

Action new legislative body takes 
early next year--or doesn't take--can 
have as much or more impact on your 
business in years ahead aS economic 
forces. 

Forget campaign oratory. 

That's vote-getting strategy. 

What new President will ask for, what 
he'll do, what congressmen will approve 
during '6l session can seriously 
interfere with your company's operations 
and will set the course of taxes you pay 
in years ahead. 


BNEW CONGRESS, starting in January, 
will meet an estimated 140 days during 
1961, another 140 days during 1962. 

Congressional debate will fill more 
than 50,000 published pages during 
two years ahead. 

You can expect more than 20,000 bills, 
resolutions, other measures to be 
introduced. 

More than 1,000 bills and resolutions 
will be enacted into law and another 50C 
or more private and public bills will be 
passed. 

You can also anticipate that something 
like 90,000 presidential nominations 
will be approved by the Senate. 

These will include postmasters, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine officers, 
judges, other civilian nominations. 

Hundreds of others will be 
unconfirmed. 


HUNDREDS OF MEASURES Congress will 
consider will affect business. 

Here are some prospects: 

Taxes=--Congress, during two years 
ahead, will authorize budget expenditure 
of an eStimated $170 billion. 

That's budgeted money only. 

What government collects from the 
public far exceeds this amount. 

Total collections and payments to the 
public are likely to exceed $215 billion 
during the Eighty-seventh Congress. 

Federal debt--Total debt outstanding 
now is about $290 billion. 

You can expect it to rise. 

It's likely to reach $300 billion be- 
fore Eighty-seventh Congress adjourns. 

Interest payments alone during next 








~ 





two years are expected to total more 
than $18 billion, maybe $19 billion. 

That will be nearly as much as total 
federal debt as late as 1932, will be 
double the total budgeted expenditure of 
fiscal 1940. 

Inflation--You can expect many 
proposals in upcoming Congress to change 
operations of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Wage controls--One of the outstanding 
issues of the next Congress will be 
attempts to boost federal minimum wage 
by as much as 25 per cent and extend 
coverage to other industries with many 
millions of employes. 

Business controls--Advocates of 
Stand-by wage and price controls are cer- 
tain to bring these proposals out again. 

Some proposals will ask that 
government be given veto power over 
price increases which business may want 
to put into effect. 

Others will require that government be 
given power to veto proposed merger 
between two or more companies. 

Attempts will be made to pass a 
federal law abolishing all state 
right-to-work laws. 

Economic growth=--You can expect a 
flood of proposals aimed at promoting 
business expansion. 

Some of them under this heading may 
include federal aid to so-called 
depressed areas’. 

Such legislation, twice vetoed by 
President Eisenhower, according to one 
senator, would have provided money for 
"communities that never knew they were 
depressed until they heard about the 
DEEL." 

Farmers=--Uncle Sam's agricultural 
programs, already sizable, may become 
even more costly. 

President says government's cost of 
Stabilizing prices and income on wheat 
alone already is running $1,000 a 
minute. 

You can expect strong pressure for new 
farm programs that may boost this cost. 

Investigations--Congress, with dozens 
of committees, will be investigating a 
wide variety of activities of interest 
to businessmen. 

These will include such things as 
profits on defense contracts, bidding 
procedures for government procurement, 














patent ownership arising from research 
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and development financed by government, 
veterans benefits, aid to communities 
for such things aS sewers, airports, 
roads, streets, schools, many other 
activities. 


PRINCIPAL FORCE affecting attitudes of 
businessmen is profit squeeze. 

Here's picture unfolding: 

Profits during year ahead probably 
will dip 15 per cent. 

That's minimum prospect for business 
as a whole. 

Could be a decline of 20 per cent, 
maybe more. 


PB CORPORATE PROFITS before taxes were 
$43.2 bididon in "57. 
in *58 they fell 01 $57.7 bildion. 
Last year they peaked at $47 billion. 
This year's profits may equal '59. 
For ‘61? 
Probably around $40 billion. 


TRENDS are averages. 

Remember that. 

Profit Squeeze will pinch some firms 
harder than others. 

Hardest pinch is expected to come in 
hard-goods field. 

Companies operating in soft-goods 
field can expect proportionately less 
profit Squeeze. 

Firms in services field will--on the 
average--have a good year. 


Bm YOU NEEDN'T GIVE IN to profit pinch. 

Special situations can help you beat 
national profit trends. 

Example: 

One company originally anticipated a 
technological improvement would be ready 
for production next March. 

But a breakthrough in development caine 
recently. 

Company iS speeding plans to include 
the new development on its best-selling 
products months ahead of schedule. 

By next March--original target date 
for getting under way--this firm expects 
to be leaving competitors far behind in 
sales volume. 

Effect on profits? 

Company anticipates losing money on 
first 40,000 sales. 

Company official explains: 

"We're sacrificing profits on this 





item now in order to get ahead later." 

Firm confidently expects to improve 
its profit picture during year ahead 
while many competitors won't. 


SELL HARDER--That's policy being 
followed by many companies. 

Here's what they've got to make up: 

Study of manufacturing companies shows 
that after-tax profit of $4.60 results 
from each $100 of sales. 

Sales a year ago produced $5.50 
after-tax profit. 

What this means is that companies able 
to boost sales in the neighborhood of 
20 per cent can expect to show profits 
as high--dollarwise--as last year. 

That's average for all manufacturing. 

Some industries will have to run 
harder than others just to stay even. 

Study shows furniture and fixtures 
industry would have to sell nearly 50 
per cent more to hold last year's profit 
total. 

Tobacco manufacturers need Sell only 
three per cent more. 

Firms producing apparel and other fin- 
ished products need to boost sales about 
10 per cent to gain same dollar profits. 


PB HARDER SELLING isn't the only path to 
profit improvement. 

Cost reduction offers possibilities. 
That's one reason why an estimated 
$36.4 billion will be spent this year 
for new plant and equipment (compares 

with $32.5 billion last year). 

Large share of this outlay is going 
for modernization aimed at cost 
reduction. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS will hold up. 
That's expectation at this time. 
Prospects are that close to $14 

billion will be paid out this year. 
Guess for '6l: 

Probably the same. 


COMPARISON keeps dividend payments in 
perspective. 

Dividends in 1950 totaled $9.2 hil- 
lion. 

Payments in 1960 are up 51 per cent. 

Compensation of employes meanwhile has 
gone up 91 per cent in 10 years. 


WHAT CORPORATIONS will have left over 
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after paying taxes and dividends will go 
down sharply in year ahead. 

Trends indicated are these: 

Undistributed profits in '59 were 
about $10.5 billion. 

About the same is expected this year. 

Could be a little less. 

For next year, figure may noSe-dive to 
neighborhood of $6 billion. 

If so, that would be lowest since ‘45. 


BUSINESS PUSH will come from 
expectation of higher defense spending. 
But don't count your defense checks 
before they're hatched. 

New orders are being placed at 
stepped-up rate at this time. 

That Sparks optimism, boosts 
confidence in Some defense industries. 

But payments won't begin to rise much 
until next Spring at earliest. 

Biggest increase in payments won't 
come before next fall. 


P HERE'S DEFENSE spending in 
perspective: 

All national security cost taxpayers 
$45.6 billion in fiscal '60. 

That's down from $46.4 billion in '59, 
up from $44.1 billion in '58. 

Outlay during year ahead is expected 
to go Slightly above $46 billion. 

Further increases are indicated by 
five-year look ahead. 

Annual rate of about $51 billion can 
be expected by '65. 


BIG GOVERNMENT spending increases come 
in nondefense programs. 

Average increase in Spending for 
defense has been about three per cent 
a year for past five years. 

Nondefense expenditures have been 
going up about Seven per cent a year 
for the same period. 


FIGURES TO KEEP in mind: 

Federal spending has been going up an 
average of $2.7 billion a year for five 
years. 

Of that amount: 

Defense has been rising an average of 
$1.1 billion a year while nondefense has 
been going up about $1.6 billion a year. 

Nondefense programs cost the taxpayers 
$23.8 billion (budget dollars) in '55. 

Cost in '60 was about $31 billion. 








By '65 they're expected to soar above 
$40 billion. 

These are minimum estimates. 

Total budget in '65 could be as high 
as $100 billion or more. 


BDO HIGH TAXES stunt economic growth? 
Here's way to see for yourself. 
Personal taxes will take an estimated 

$50 billion from Americans this year. 
That's $29 billion higher than 1950. 
Personal taxes today are up 140 per 

cent in 10 years. 
Total personal income during same time 
has gone up 77 per cent. 


PERSONAL TAXES 10 years ago took about 
nine per cent of total income. 

This year taxes will take more than 
12 per cent. 


BONE REASON personal taxes are higher: 

Social security taxes have tripled 
for many employes. 

Maximum social security tax was $44 
in 1950. 

Now the maximum is $144. 


WOULD YOU INVEST $1 for a return of 
$14.50? 

Many Americans have done So. 

Here are the facts: 

Man retiring this year at age 65 who 
has paid maximum social security since 
program began has paid $1,290 total tax. 

He's expected to live 13 more years, 
collect benefits totaling $18,720. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES exceed income 
taxes for many families. 

Worker with wife and two children and 
$35,150 annual income pays $94.50 social 
security tax. 

That compares with $92 which he has to 
pay in federal income tax. 


LOOK TO THE FUTURE for total impact 
of rising social security taxes. 

These taxes now coSt employe $144 on 
income of $4,800. 

In 1969, taxes on Same income will 
rise to $216. 

Employer matches employe payments. 

That means: 

Social security taxes in 1969 will 
equal approximately nine per cent of 
this employe's income. 
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your stationer or printer has 
EAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


for every office use 


Shown are a few of these popular boxed papers. 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers come in a 
wide range of grades and weights to fill all your 
office needs. Crisp cotton fiber or sulphite 
bonds for letterheads...thin papers for copies 
...and many other grades, including easy-to- 
erase EAGLE-A TYPE-ERASE. Your stationer or 
printer has these economical papers in packets 
or the ORIGINAL “HINGE-TOP”’ BOX. For free Test 
Kit and Letter Placement Guide to improve the 
appearance of your business letters, write Dept. 
NB, American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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Business opinion: 


School planners, architects 
criticized for “nonessentials” 


In “Control, Not Dollars, is Real 
School Issue,” [September | you have 
hit the nail on the head. The money 
spent in building other than educa- 
tional facilities—auditoriums, cafe- 
terias, gymnasiums, and things of 
that character—is taking entirely 
too much of the money voted by the 
taxpayers for educational buildings. 

We have reached a point where 
bus transportation is supplied so 
students won’t be too tired to enjoy 
the athletic and gymnasium facili- 
ties when they arrive at school. If 
they would walk the distance, the 
requirement of gymnastics and ath- 
letic fields would be materially re- 
duced. The expensive ideas of school 
architects and planners to supply 
nonessentials have gone hog-wild. 

I hope you will keep hammering at 
this situation so that the money 
comes from taxpayers who enjoy the 
facilities in the local school districts 
to which they belong. 

W.H.DAUM 
W.H. Daum & Staff 


Builders ‘ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Your September issue included 
two articles which I could use effec- 
tively in group discussion: ‘‘Control, 
Not Dollars, is Real School Issue” 
and “New Ideas Shape Future 
Schools.” 

May I have permission to run these 
articles through our duplicating ma- 
chine? 

F.L. REID 
Director of Financial Research 
The Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
Denver, Colo. 
Permission granted—on this and 
other requests (see below). 


Stay on top of your job 
I have just read your penetrating 
article, “How to Stay on Top of Your 
Job,” [September] and I confess it 
engendered a lot of soul-searching 
on my part. It is this type of ma- 
terial that we are constantly looking 
for to use in our training confer- 
ences in the Transit Authority. 
VINCENT R. STAATS 


New York City Transit Authority 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


More justice for business 
The Federal Trade Commission is 
undertaking to write new “law” af- 


NATION’S BUSINESS-NOVEMBER 


fecting the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry and its trading method of 
operating under the law of supply 
and demand. 

We should like to comment on this 
subject and in doing so would like 
to quote from your article, “Com- 


ing: More Justice for Business” 
| June]. 
A.M. ABRAHAMSON 
President 
Produce Reporter Co. 
Wheaton, IIl. 
Olé! 


This is to request permission to 
reprint (in Spanish) in our Boletin 
de Gerencia Administrativa, the ar- 
ticle “Executives Can Simplify 
Their Jobs,” | February 1958]. 

The Boletin is a noncommercial, 
monthly publication of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Government of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, de- 
voted to material on public adminis- 
tration. It is distributed not only in 
Puerto Rico and in the United 
States, but also in South and Central 
America and in Spain. 

JORGE FELICES 

Editor 

Bureau of the Budget 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Ammo for admen 

We have been commissioned to do 
an intensive job of campaign de- 
velopment around the general sub- 
ject of ‘Competition for Manpower.” 

We are specifically interested not 
only in business-wide problems of 
personnel recruitment and manage- 
ment training and development, but 
in every phase of industry’s battle 
to get and hold good people. This 
includes areas of development for 
specific job functions as well as de- 
velopment of management skills in 
general. 

Our study will also encompass the 
problems of interindustry competi- 
tion for manpower. 

As basic source material, I believe 
many of the pages that you have 
devoted to this subject will be of 
considerable value to us. 

HUGH M. REDHEAD 
Vice President and Manager 


Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Help for ministers 
Our business is assisting the 
churches of America in obtaining 
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The Money Machine’. . . 
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.-.in which it buys a Hydraulic Test Unit! 


"The $1,195 we invested in a Monroe Accounting Machine saved our com- *That’s the name some businessmen give 
any $4,700 in one year. Enough to buy a new hydraulic test unit for servic- | the Monroe Accounting Machine. It cuts 
8 y y g 
ing the heavy farm equipment that we sell.” So states Mrs. Lucie Van Breen, down on man-hours. Saves money by lowering 
Controller of M.F.D., Inc., San Jose, California. accounting costs. Makes money by freeing capi- 
The accounting machine that saved fowr times its cost in one year replaced tal to grow on. 
inefficient, time-consuming hand methods formerly used by the company. 
This one machine, with special keyboard-dating, now handles all Accounts 
; Sigg ine ae ’ FREE CASE HISTORIES 
Receivable and Payable with distribution, plus payroll for the two M.F.D. 
plants. 
Discover the extra margin of profit and growth that 


Many companies like yours have found 
that a Monroe Accounting Machine earns 
; P : money to grow on. For the facts write: 
can be yours with a Monroe Accounting Machine. Accounting Machine, Department 20 
, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 

Orange, New Jersey. 


o 
SEE THE MAN FROM MONROE Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


- Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. 


+] 
\ BX) General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


for CALCULATING - ADDING »- ACCOUNTING + DATA PROCESS!NG MACHINES [H A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 








DISTINCTIVE BUILDINGS 
at REASONABLE COST... 
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The Tri-K Restaurant, Kankakee, 
Illinois, is a striking example 
of Cuckler Building versatility. 
Exterior of 50’ x 72’ building 
is redwood and glass. 


Inside the Tri-K Restaurant, 
there is the main dining room, 
which seats 200 persons, lunch- 
eon counter, cocktail lounge, 
private dining room and kitchen. 
The warmth of walnut blends 
with spacious glass areas. 


YOU ARE LIMITED ONLY BY YOUR IMAGINATION when you 
build with Cuckler. Styles range from modern to contemporary for 
all types of commercial, industrial and institutional buildings. 


CUCKLER BUILDINGS are available in widths from 24’ to 100’ and 
multiples; any length. Designed for superior strength, Cuckler Steel 
Frames form the backbone of your building . . . all other materials 
are selected by you, including siding, roofing, hardware, doors, win- 
dows, interior finishes. You are sure of getting the exact building you 


want and need . . . at comparatively low cost. 
CUCKLER BUILDINGS offer fast erection . . . complete flexibility 
for future expansion . . . and 100% usable space, wall to wall and 


roof to floor. If youre thinking of building, consult your Cuckler 
Building Consultant to get the most for your building dollar. Mail 
coupon today. 











CUCKLER STEEL SPAN COMPANY, Dept. NB-4 
Monticello, lowa 

Send free folder on () Commercial [) Industrial 
CJ Institutional Buildings and name of nearest Cuckler 
Building Consultant. 
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adequate financing for expansion 
and development. In this connection 
we do a quantity of direct mailing 
to the clergy and we would like to 
make copies of ‘Happy People 
Worry More Than Average” [ Au- 
gust] available to them. 

CARL B. ABLESON 

Vice President, Operations 

The Institutional Investment 


Company of America 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Winning at the polls 

“How to Win an Election” | Au- 
gust] is a fine article regarding the 
effectiveness of the Action Course 
in Practical Politics. 

It will be my privilege to conduct 
my second class in this course for 
the Kirkwood Chamber of Com- 
merce and I could think of nothing 
better to pass out to the class than 
this article. 

H.C. BROWN 


Joy Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Overlooked—the shiftless 

In your September issue I failed 
to find the word ‘‘tunemployable.” 

No discussion of the unemployed 
is of value that fails to take account 
of men who steal habitually, get 
drunk—who are so anti-social they 
stir up trouble. They are men no one 
would employ. 

A careful count of such men in a 
typical small town in New York state 
where I was born runs about five 
per cent. 

HARRY W. JOHNSON 


Altamaha Inn 
Darien, Ga. 


Needed: common sense 
It takes but an _ old-fashioned 
eighth grader to see the foolishness 
of demanding more and more and 
then wondering what caused the cost 
of living to rise [Reference to 
“What Unions Want Next,” Sep- 
tember. | 
A bunch of spendthrift boys can 
break the old man, and very likely 
not one of them could run the busi- 
ness. Unless we exercise some good, 
sound, common sense I think we will 
play right into the ism that we crit- 
icize, 
ISAAC HERSHEY, JR. 
Strasburg, Pa. 


We’re in the Army now 

May we reprint ‘How to Stay on 
Top of Your Job” [September] and 
“Words Can Block Success,” from 
the same issue? 

These articles will be used as 
required reading for students in 
our Officer Career Courses. 

MAJ. CHARLES D. CAUSEY 


U. S. Army Chemical Corps School 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 
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PIEDMON? 
CAROLINAS 


Where Wealth Awaits You 


In 1927, this national advertisement made 
a bold promise to prospective industrial 
investors in the Piedmont Carolinas. That 
promise is today richly fulfilled in a Pied- 
mont that leads the South in manufactur- 
ing output and family income. 
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Fulfillment brings an even greater 
promise. World leadership in three 
industries has created new markets 

“ieee in the Piedmont Carolinas. Power 

mae ahead of demand, a Piedmont asset 

for over fifty years, is readily 
available today for new industrial 
growth. Transportation by air and 
rail, and by some of America’s 
finest roads, brings the Piedmont 

Carolinas within overnight reach of 

the East’s top markets, the Great 

Lakes, and especially the Southeast 

—fastest growing consumer market 

in the nation. 





A rare combination of resourccs and resourcefulness, here barely indi-. 
cated, suggests significant new location advantages. 


The Piedmont Carolinas renews its promise for another great growth 
era. For information specific to your industry, in confidence, entirely 
without obligation, write our Industrial Development Department. 
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DUKE POWER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 












Like to have your 
own retirement plan? 


Here’s one with 
a chance to grow 


OME of the thousands of new investors 
S every day have this excellent idea in 
mind: 

Because American business has been 
prospering, they would like to prosper with 
it. And stock in a growing company can 
yield income that may grow as the years go 
by. This might make the difference between 
retirement on a pittance and retirement in 
real comfort, aided by dividends. 

How to begin investing. A fine place to 
start learning how to invest for a growing 
income is with our free booklet, “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” You’!] find a list of stocks 
that have paid progressively higher divi- 
dends in recent years. And records of more 
than 400 stocks that have paid a cash divi- 
dend every year for 25 years or more. Just 
send the coupon and we’ll be happy to mail 
you a copy free. 

Where to get help and advice. Drop in 
at a nearby Member Firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange for a cordial welcome and 
experienced advice. You'll be helped by a 
broker who has met the Exchange’s qualifi- 
cations for knowledge and integrity. He’ll 
be glad to aid you in getting facts you need 
—tips or rumors are never enough. Stock 
prices go down as well as up. A company 
can lose out to competition. Your broker 
can help you plan wisely. Ask him about 
the advantages of preferred stock and 
bonds. And remember to use for invest- 
ment only money not needed for living ex- 
penses or emergencies. 

When's the best time to plan for re- 
tirement? Right now. Take your first step 
by reading that wonderfully helpful booklet. 
Send the coupon and we'll mail it free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘“‘Yellow Pages.”’ 














U sex FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- | 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
| New York Stock Exchange, Dept. P-30, | 
| P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. | 
| Please send me, free, ‘“‘DIVIDENDS OVER 
| THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
| stock investment.” 
| 
| Name. | 
| Address. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
a 








YOU AND POLITICS: — 


Citizens’ job 
just beginning 


WHEN THE LAST BALLOT has 
been counted in the Presidential 
election, the job of building citizen 
participation in politics will only be 
starting. 

This is the opinion of business 
leaders who have encouraged their 
executives and employes to take a 
vigorous role in the 1960 campaign. 

At the national, state and com- 
munity level of political action, em- 
phasis now must shift to keeping 
interest in political participation 
alive. Traditionally, such interest 
has suffered a sharp letdown after 
election day. 

The keys to keeping interest and 
participation high, the experts say, 
are essentially two: 


> Maintaining, and adding to, spe- 
cial company-sponsored programs 
designed to build employe interest 
in political action. 


> Focusing attention on off-year 
elections and issues with close-to- 
home impact. 


Maintaining interest 


“Between elections, a_ political 
party’s most formidable competitor 
is not the opposition party—it’s the 
bowling alley,” according to Neil 
Staebler, former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee’s 
Advisory Committee on Political 
Organization and director of the 
1960 campaign’s Special Projects 
Division. 

The citizen—and businessman— 
who sits back between elections 
fails to realize that he cannot be 
fully effective in picking the men 
who will run his government and 
determine his future by merely vot- 
ing on election day, or even by 
helping his party during the several 
months preceding election. 

Politics is a year-round opera- 
tion, and the people who work at it 
on that basis are the ones who 
shape party policies and select the 
candidates. 

Both parties in this campaign 
have been helped by volunteers 


who got started in politics by tak- 
ing a political participation course. 
More than 100,000 people through- 
out the country have gone through 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Action Course in Practical Politics 
and another 10,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons have taken similar courses, 
A number of graduates of these 
courses have themselves _ been 
elected to political office. 

However, “if businessmen see 
Nov. 8 as the only target date for 
their corporate public affairs pro- 
grams and for their personal politi- 
cal activity . . . then this whole 
movement will take its place with 
other business fads that have en- 
joyed their moment of popularity,” 
warns Thomas R. Reid, civic and 
governmental affairs manager for 
the Ford Motor Company. 

How can businessmen help main- 
tain the interest in politics which 
has been built up? Company off- 
cials whose responsibility is civic 
affairs agree that this presents a 
serious problem—unless dynamic 
programs are organized to keep in- 
terest alive. 

An important answer lies in mak- 
ing additional political participa- 
tion courses available and encour- 
aging more people to enroll. En- 
thusiastic support by top manage- 
ment of participation in politics is 
essential in drawing out employe 
interest. 

Responsibility for a company pro- 
gram in public affairs should be 
assigned to one officer. A number 
of the larger corporations have a 
full-time director and staff. Smaller 
businesses can make the assignment 
on a part-time basis and, in some 
cases, can join with neighboring 
companies to conduct a joint pro- 
gram. 


Issues a key 


Companies which have had active 
civic affairs programs for a number 
of years have learned that one key 
to holding postelection interest is 
to concentrate on issues, particular- 
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“IT say, man, pots are passé... 


Now Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold reduces coffee-break time by half or more 
overnight! Why? Because it ends going out, sending out and coffee- 
making mess... saves thousands of dollars every year! In addition, 
employees enjoy its quick convenience. Just look at it. Hot water for 
delicious instant coffee, chocolate or soup; cold water for snappy in- 
stant soft drinks; cold storage for several quarts or two dozen 6-ounce 
bottles, and 48 cube ice service. Want to know more? Write today for 
the free booklet, ‘Modern Business Needs the Modern Coffee-Break,’ 
and the details about Kelvinator’s special free Beverage Bonus... 100 
assorted instant beverages, plus “a 

100 cups and spoons. Kelvinator Kel 2a sada for 
Water Coolers, Department 85, HOT 'N COLD 
Columbus 13, Ohio.” AND STANDARD WATER COOLERS 


Sold coast-to-coast—rented in many cities. Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 
























Dictate memos, travel notes, field re- 
ports, record meetings and conferences. 


As a business man, your biggest 
travel expense is time. With a Dictet 
tape recorder you can salvage a lot of 
the time and put it to work for you. 


It’s incredible how much work you 
can get done in a few minutes with this 
2 Ib., 11 oz. recorder. In your hotel 
room you can talk a summary of your 
meeting, remind yourself what action 
to take, note expenses. 


In short, the Dictet relieves you of 
the burden of writing notes. 


The Dictet doesn’t just claim to be 
portable, it is portable. It’s about the 
size of a movie camera or a novel. It’s 
completely self-contained with very 
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Take a Dictet on your next trip 


powerful little mercury batteries. One 
tape magazine holds a full hour’s re- 
cording . . . the batteries last for 20 
plus hours of work. 


It’s precision engineered to do real 
work despite its tiny size. 


The Dictet is quite simple to operate, 
you just pick up the mike and talk. 
The microphone serves for playback. 
Rent a Dictet for your next trip and 
see for yourself how invaluable it is. 
Charge the rental, if you wish, on your 
American Express credit card. Then if 
you buy a Dictet, the rental charges 
will be applied to purchase price. 


Don’t wait to try a Dictet. Send cou- 
pon below for complete information 
on this amazing little executive aid. 


Dictaphone and Dictet are registered trade-marks, 








DICTET’ 


BY DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation Dept. NB 110 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Please tell me how I can rent a Dictet. 
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CITIZENS’ JOB 


continued 


ly local and state issues. National 
issues should not be slighted, but 
the problems close to home hold 
the most interest for the average per- 
son, according to William Baumer, 
special assistant to the president of 
Johnson & Johnson, which has had 
a civic affairs program since 1951. 

The fact that states, counties and 
cities have a continuing succession 
of off-year elections gives impetus 
to interest in local matters. 

The program set up by the Week- 
apaug Group, composed of 38 cor- 
poration presidents and _ business 
managers in Rhode Island, _illus- 
trates how discussion of issues can 
be organized. Seminars throughout 
the state cover such topics as state 
and local taxation and expendi- 
tures, unemployment compensation, 
metropolitan government and serv- 
ices, education, area development 
programs, workmen’s compensation, 
law enforcement and the courts, 
welfare costs and programs, and the 
organization of state and local gov- 
ernment. 

Those attending the seminars are 
divided into discussion groups of 
seven to 12 persons. Individuals 
who have researched the issue give 
a background briefing. Another per- 
son then leads the discussion. Sev- 
eral topics can be covered in one 
session. 

Some companies have found that 
seminars with as many as 20 to 30 
people can be conducted successful- 
ly. Inviting as guest speaker a local 
or state official who deals with the 
matter under discussion heightens 
interest. 

Seminars on national issues which 
have a direct effect on business or 
wide general interest will keep man- 
agers and employes in touch with 
the broader problems. 

Particularly valuable are econom- 
ic discussion groups, which provide 
a basic understanding of the econ- 
omy and a useful background for 
interpreting many issues. A_pack- 
aged course in economic under- 
standing is available from the U. S. 
Chamber. 

Trips to the state legislature give 
participants a better understand- 
ing of the legislative process and 
also help familiarize them with 
their representatives. Meetings to 
which United States senators and 
representatives are invited serve 
the same purpose. 

General Electric Company has 
found discussion of current issues 

(continued on page 23) 
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CITIZENS’ JOB 


continued from page 16 


in company publications an effec- 
tive means of keeping politics fresh 
in the minds of employes, according 
to Willard V. Merrihue, GE’s com- 
munity and business relations man- 
ager. 

The Hamilton (Ohio) Industrial 
Council has started a pilot program 
to encourage contributions to both 
political parties. A pamphlet urging 
that employes contribute to the 
party of their choice, together with 
stamped envelopes addressed to the 
local treasurers of both parties, 
has been distributed to 12,000 
workers. 

Executives experienced in con- 
ducting political affairs programs 
suggest that companies hold back 
their main effort until January. 
Election day is followed closely by 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and 
people who have worked in the 
campaigns need a brief rest from 
politics. A bridge to the new year 
can be provided, however, by recog- 
nition luncheons and dinners for 
employes who have run for office, 
meetings with newly elected offi- 
cials, and discussions analyzing the 
election results. 

Do the parties need active work- 
ers immediately after elections? 
Officials at the national headquar- 
ters of both parties reply with an 
emphatic ‘“‘yes.” 

“Political parties are so poorly 
organized that the room for im- 
provement is as great as that of a 
company teetering on the edge of 
bankruptcy,” says Mr. Staebler, who 
learned his practical politics as 
chairman of the Michigan Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. 

The best time for improving party 
structure is right after an election, 
when the pressure of conducting a 
campaign has been lifted, he points 
out. It is here that businessmen 
can make a valuable contribution, 
because the successful businessman 
has a feel for organization which 
can be put to effective use. 

Two other areas in which a party 
must work after the election are 
studying, debating and providing 
speakers on issues, and starting the 
long-term project of finding and 
grooming candidates for the next 
election. 

Business and professional people 
can serve by working on commit- 
tees set up to advise elected officials, 
accepting speaking engagements to 
explain issues and party programs, 
and by making themselves avail- 
able as candidates, according to 
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_Ed’s Diner uses a postage meter for 


promotion as well as regular mail! 


Ed catches his customers 
young, and treats ’em right! So 
Ed’s Diner usually has hungry 
customers waiting in line outside 
from noon to night on Sunday; 
and has built up a catering and 
frozen food business as well. 

First time a family visits Ed’s, 
the waitress gives every kid 
under ten a souvenir—balloon, 
lollypop, etc., and takes down the 
name, address, and birth date. 

On every birthday thereafter, 
until the tenth, the child gets a 
small toy from Ed. Every week he 
sends out about 200 gifts (third 
class), in addition to 100 letters 
and checks. So his postage meter 
comes in mighty handy. 

Like thousands of proprietors 
of other small businesses, Ed 
uses the DM desk model postage 
meter. With the DM, you have 
no adhesive stamps to stick, safe- 
guard, or run out of. No stamped 
envelopes to buy and store. You 
print postage as you need it, for 
any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope; or on special tape for 
parcel post. You always have the 
right stamp! With every meter 
stamp you can print your own 
small ad, if you want one. And 
the DM’s moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps makes mailing fast 
and easy. 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of 
mailing machines. . 
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. 139 branch offices. 








The postoffice sets the meter 
for as much postage as you want 
to buy. Your postage is always 
protected from damage, misuse, 
loss and automatically accounted 
for on visible registers. And a 
DM costs only about 30¢ a day! 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office for a demonstration, without 
charge. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 











The new compact 
desk model 5500 
stamps, seals and 
stacks in one 


operation. 
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PITNEY-BOwWES, INC. 
1398 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free ( booklet () Postal Rate 
Chart to: 
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COTTON’ produces big benefits 
in heavy-equipment plant 
= heii dt 






*Cotton toweling supplied to Byron 
Jackson Division of Borg Warner 
Corporation by California Overall 
Cleaning Company, Los Angeles. 


@ One of the world’s largest manufacturers of pumps and oil field drilling 
equipment, the Byron Jackson Division of the Borg Warner Corporation, 
Vernon, California, employs a thousand people in a plant covering 400,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Recently, this progressive company installed Fairfax continuous cotton 
toweling in its washrooms. Savings were immediately apparent —with cot- 
ton toweling, the cost of trash removal was reduced substantially. In addi- 
tion, management was particularly pleased with the improved housekeeping 
quality index and the corresponding reduction in fire hazard. 

Why not look into the advantages of cotton toweling for your operation ? 
For free booklet, write Fairfax, Dept. P-11, 111 West 40th St., New York 18. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairlax- Towels & : 


ATie 





WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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CITIZENS’ JOB 


continued 


Arthur L. Peterson of the Republi- 
can National Committee’s action 
committee program. 

Officials of both parties empha- 
size that volunteers should not allow 
themselves to be discouraged by 
local political organizations which 
show little enthusiasm about accept- 
ing them. Both national commit- 
tees are trying to smooth the path 
for volunteers, but some local party 
chieftains still are reluctant to di- 
lute their own power by accepting 
newcomers. The need for new work- 
ers is real however, and resistance 
is being overcome more rapidly. 

“A good party organization never 
has any down time,” Mr. Staebler 
says. “It’s a poor one that believes 
it has nothing to do after election 
and doesn’t need help.” END 





HOW TO MAINTAIN 
POLITICAL MOMENTUM 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
offers the following program for 
keeping interest in political partici- 
pation alive after Nov. 8. 

1. Give recognition to employes who 
worked on the 1960 campaign and 
to any who have won elective office. 


2. If you are using the Action 
Course in Practical Politics, organ- 
ize more courses. 


3. If you are not using the course, 
start using it. 


4. Set up a “Know Your Elected 
Officials” program so that your em- 
ployes can meet those elected in 
November. 


5. Keep your employes informed 
on state and federal issues on a pro 
and con basis. The National Cham- 
ber will provide information on na- 
tional issues. State chambers or 
state or regional trade associations 
are a source of information on state 
issues. 


6. Encourage employes to express 
their opinions on the issues to state 
and federal legislators. 


7. Set up economic discussion 
groups so your people can express 
informed views on legislation. 


8. Arrange visits of your manage- 
ment personnel to the state capital 
so your people can get acquainted 
with legislators. 

9. Get the Action Course program 
adopted in your local public school 
system and in the adult education 
center. 
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Accept this silver-dollar 
paperweight FREE... 


Genuine 


_ Silver-Dollar 

in crystal-clear 
Lucite. Exactly as 
shown, with 

no advertising. 





...for seeing how this calculator prevents figurework errors 
— puts $5 in your pocket for every mistake avoided! 


It costs you $5.00, on the average, to catch and MARCHANT DECI-MAGIC STOPS DECIMAL ERRORS AUTOMATICALLY! 
correct each figuring error! With the Deci+ Magic model (illustrated), the operator 


So, every time this fast, accurate Marchant calcu- touches one key to set all decimals automatically. Then 


° ° she just “writes” the figures in the keyboard as she would 
lator p sie pe a mistake, you actually put $5.00 in on paper. The Deci+ Magic does all the rest—at twice the 
your profit column. highest speed of any other desk calculator! Any Marchant 


See how a Marchant can do this for you with unerr- calculator is easy to lease, or easy to own on a choice of 
ing automatic operation. Test it on your own figure- time-payment plans. Generous trade-ins, too. 

work. And receive, free, a beautiful and unusual 

American Silver-Dollar Paperweight as a token of SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SILVER-DOLLAR PAPERWEIGHT. 


our appreciation. 


ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD. 
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Marchant Division of Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
Oakland 8, California 
Please instruct the nearby Marchant office to deliver my free Silver-Dollar 


Paperweight when it is convenient for me to try a Marchant Deci-Magic on my 
own figurework. 





s/c MARCHANT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA NAME 





TITLE 
Request honored only when made with this coupon, with name and title filled 
in and business letterhead attached. Limited stock — offer subject to supply on 
hand. G-11 
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Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 








as replacements...for rush jobs 


RENT THEM FROM HERTZ! 


When you need trucks— and need them fast 
—call Hertz! Hertz is America’s largest, 
most experienced truck rentalcompany. That 
means you get Chevrolet, GMC and other 
sturdy trucks when you want them—and 
the way you want them! Van, stake, panel, 
pickup, or walk-in—whatever your need, 
you can rent it from Hertz! Tractors and 
trailers for long or local hauls are also avail- 


ed 


able from Hertz in many cities. 

Hertz low rates include insurance and gas 
and oil (even if bought on the road). And 
you can rent Hertz trucks for any length of 
time: by the hour, day or week —as long as 
you wish! Remember to call Hertz whenever 
you need a truck . . . fast! Hertz also offers 
long-term no investment, no upkeep truck 
leasing for economical year-round operation. 








NEED EXTRA TRUCKS FAST ? 
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HERTZ 


TRUCK RENTAL 


























| TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 


The Presidency 
inspires greatness 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


It IS HARD to imagine a more profound transition 
than is experienced by a man elected for the first 
time as President of the United States. 

He is the same man who for months has been cam- 
paigning and maneuvering for the prize. Yet an 
enormous change has come in his life. To his coun- 
trymen, including millions who may have voted 
against him, he is no longer the same man, and never 
again will seem to be the same man. As long as he 
lives, there will be about him an aura that wasn’t 
there before. 

For four years, maybe eight, he will be the First 
Citizen of the Republic. He will find himself “at the 
top of the world, holding the destinies of millions in 
his hands, and making decisions that change the 
course of history.” He will be conscious of the fact 
that he holds an office that was glorified by George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. This should bring 
out the best that is in him; should inspire him, in- 
deed, to rise above what others may have thought 
was his best. 

Even if he should have hard luck in the Presidency, 
and be voted out of the White House after a single 
term, there is a good chance that in time virtually 
all of his fellow Americans will come to admire him, 
even revere him. It has been so with Herbert Hoover. 

Harry S. Truman, an intense partisan, used to get 
scorching letters from Republicans when he was 
President. He thought the letters would continue 
even after he retired. In an account of what happened 
when he left the White House and went back to 
Independence, Mo., narrated in “Mr. Citizen,” Mr. 
Truman says: 

“What surprised me was that there was so little 
serious criticism in the mail. Some of the writers had 
disagreed with my policies as President and were 
frank in saying so, but as a rule they wished me well. 
A New Hampshire Republican even sent a ten dollar 
contribution to the fund I was trying to raise to 
house my Presidential papers. . . .” 
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Prof. Clinton Rossiter of Cornell University, author 
of “The American Presidency,” has noted that for- 
eigners sometimes see the great office better than we 
ourselves see it. At any rate, they seem to be able 
to talk and write about it more eloquently. Here is 
John Bright, an English statesman of the Victorian 
era, as he pays tribute to the Presidency in 1861: 

“We know what an election is in the United States 
for President of the Republic. . . . Every four years 
there springs from the vote created by the whole 
people a President over that great nation. I think 


CULVER SERVICE 





President Washington, calm under cannon fire, 
was nervous and awkward at his inauguration 


the whole world offers no finer spectacle than this; it 
offers no higher dignity; and there is no greater ob- 
ject of ambition on the political stage on which men 
are permitted to move. 

“You may point, if you will, to hereditary rulers, 
to crowns coming down through successive genera- 
tions of the same family, to thrones based on prescrip- 
tion or on conquest, to scepters wielded over veteran 
legions and subject realms—but to my mind there is 
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nothing more worthy of reverence and obedience, and 
nothing more sacred, than the authority of the freely 
chosen magistrate of a great and free people; and if 
there be on earth and amongst men any right divine 
to govern, surely it rests with a ruler so chosen and 
so appointed.” 

Viscount Bryce, British Ambassador to the United 
States from 1907 to 1912 and author of “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” remarked that the social rela- 
tions of an American President to his people were 
eminently refreshing, especially to a European ob- 
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A President, said Viscount Bryce, is strong 
because his rights come straight from people 


server “weary of the slavish obsequiousness and lip- 
deep adulation” shown royalty in the Old World. 

Viscount Bryce added: 

“It used to be thought that hereditary monarchs 
were strong because they reigned by a right of their 
own, not derived from the people. 

“A President is strong for the exactly opposite rea- 
son, because his rights come straight from the people.” 

Today, in the one hundred and seventy-first year 
of the republic, the office of President seems so right, 
so logical, that it comes as a surprise to read that 
the Founding Fathers had great difficulty in agreeing 
on its form—more difficulty than they had with any- 
thing else in the new governmental structure. 

Edmund Randolph, 34-year-old Gevernor of Vir- 
ginia and a delegate to the convention that assembled 
in Philadelphia in 1787 to draw up the Constitution, 
was opposed to a single individual heading the ex- 
ecutive branch. He argued that this would be the 
“foetus of monarchy.” 

Governor Randolph proposed that the executive 
power be reposed in a committee—one executive from 
the North, one from the South, and one from the 
Middle States. (There was then no West as we un- 
derstand it today). 

“Heaven was on the side of the young republic 
when this idea was discarded,” says Stefan Lorant, 
author of “The Presidency.” 

But the idea wasn’t easily discarded. Roger Sher- 
man of Connecticut was another who favored a 
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multi-headed executive, saying that Congress “should 
be at liberty to appoint one or more (executives) as 
experience might dictate.” 

James Wilson of Pennsylvania, answering Gov- 
ernor Randolph’s argument, said that “unity in the 
executive instead of being the foetus of monarchy 
would be the best safeguard against tyranny.” And 
John Rutledge of South Carolina agreed that ‘‘a sin- 
gle man would feel the greatest responsibility and 
administer the public affairs best.” 

In the end, seven states voted for a single execu- 
tive. Three—Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey— 
voted against it. Thus the United States was to have 
only one President. 

The delegates at the 1787 convention next took up 
the question of selecting the Chief Executive. This, 
too, involved protracted debate and clashing judg- 
ments. George Mason of Virginia, arguing against 
popular election, said that it ‘would be as unnatural 
to refer the choice of a Chief Magistrate to the peo- 
ple as it would to refer a trial of colors to a blind 
man.” Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts thought that 
the governors of the states ought to choose the Presi- 
dent. At one point, all of the states voted in favor of 
having Congress make the choice. 

Those who favored popular election felt so strongly 
about the issue that they brought it before the con- 
vention in different form over and over again. Finally, 
there emerged a compromise solution—the electoral 
college which, though an anachronism, survives to 
this day. 

There remained the question of the length of the 
President’s term. Luther Martin of Maryland was for 
an ll-year term and Gerry of Massachusetts for 15 
years. Rufus King of Massachusetts suggested that 
the Chief Executive should serve for 20 years, ‘‘as 
this is the medium life of princes.” 

A special committee, appointed to wrestle with the 
problem, came in with a recommendation that the 
President should serve for four years, leaving open 
the question of re-election. And that was the way it 
went into the Constitution. 

Only a man with great self-confidence, as well as 
a passion for distinction, would ever dream of going 
after the Presidency. But what happens after he 
realizes that the office is his? Is he, perhaps, shaken 
by the awesome responsibility he has assumed? 

If he is, he could find comfort in reading the letter 
which President-elect Washington wrote to his friend, 
Gen. Henry Knox, before leaving his home in Mount 
Vernon for New York for his first Inauguration: 

“In confidence I tell you that my movements to the 
chair of government will be accompanied by feelings 
not unlike those of a culprit who is going to the place 
of his execution.” 

President Washington, according to eyewitnesses, 
was “agitated and embarrassed” as he delivered his 
inaugural address; he who had been calm under 
musket and cannon fire. 

Sen. William Maclay of Pennsylvania, who looked 
on at the ceremony, was upset by the soldier-states- 
man’s nervousness, and by the awkward way in which 
he delivered his address. 

“T felt hurt that he was not first in everything,” 
Senator Maclay wrote in his journal. 
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Can Motorola 2-way radio cut my bills? 


If you operate vehicles, you bet it can! Here’s how: 
Drivers radio-in from their vehicles and are dispatched 
directly from job to job. The result: less backtracking, 
less ‘“deadheading’’— you get more for your money from 
men and vehicles—and you cut phone bills, gas and oil 
bills and maintenance bills. 


But am I big enough for 2-way radio? Yes... 
if you operate only one or two vehicles, 2-way radio 


even 


saves money, mileage, time—gives you more calls per day 
—and much better service for your customers. 


Can I afford it? If your drivers phone in just a few 
times a day, your radio will pay for itself. You can own 
or lease Motorola 2-way radio for less than $1.00 per 
day per vehicle. That charge covers everything—equip- 
ment, installation and maintenance. 


Can you prove it? We'll be glad to! Call in your local 
Motorola representative (see Yellow Pages under “‘Radio 





Communications’). He will show you the dollars and 
cents proof of how Motorola can build profits for your 
business. He will give you a demonstration of a nearby 
system in action. Let him show you why Motorola 
equipment is more advanced, more reliable, more eco- 
nomical. Ask him about service and factory responsibility 
for your system. You’ll see why, with the most experi- 
enced buyers—police, fire, railroads, utilities, etc., 
Motorola outsells all other makes combined! 


GET THE FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc.,4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill, 
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Hardly any group is too small to get msurance 
under The Travelers umbrella! If four or more people are em- 


ployed in your business—the minimum number varies from state to state—your Travelers Agent 
or broker has a new package of benefits for you and your employees. @ Life Insurance, Acci- 
dental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available in most states. @ Amounts of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are 


simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your Travelers man today about the employee 
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No labels protect 
buyer of political ideas 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


“THE LAW,” says a recent publication of the Small 
Business Administration, “recognizes the right of a 
buyer to know what he is getting for his money. It 
seeks to protect him from false and deceptive label- 
ing and advertising.” 

The article from which this is quoted is entitled: 
“Are Your Textile Labels Legal?” It is written by a 
high official of the Federal Trade Commission with 
particular reference to the new Textile Fiber Prod- 
ucts Identification Act, which “picks up where the 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 leaves off.” The 
two together, it is emphasized, make very precise la- 
beling mandatory for the entire field of textile prod- 
ucts. The chairman of the Ftc has announced that 
from now on, in this matter of labeling, ‘fraud and 
deliberate misrepresentation will not be tolerated at 
any stage.” 


S a ° 


Public acceptance of this further extension of gov- 
ernmental police power may be assumed. It certainly 
makes hay out of the common law doctrine of caveat 
emptor—“let the buyer beware.” It is the seller who 
must now inform those innocent consumers who know 
nothing of the fibrous differences between, say, olefin 
and spandex. If headaches are multiplied for both 
manufacturers and merchandisers, that is scarcely 
more than both groups have by this time come to 
expect. 

Possibly, even, some would argue for expansion of 
“the right of a buyer to know what he is getting for 
his money.” If government is concerned with the 
ingredients in the shirt on your back, it might also 
claim to have an interest in the character of ideas 
in your head. There seems no good reason why the 
composition of textiles alone should be so closely 
scrutinized by officials. Why not also the synthetic 
elements in those political platforms between which 
the voters are now called upon to choose? 

Under the new law, the Ftc explains, “you may 
not describe a ladies’ blouse as being made of 65 per 
cent Dacron and 35 per cent cotton.” The producer 
must insert the “generic name” for Dacron, which is 
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polyester. None has yet suggested that the congress- 
men who produced this labeling law should be simi- 
larly analyzed for voter protection, as 65 per cent 
hokum and 35 per cent common sense, for instance. 
Yet one can discard an unsatisfactory blouse much 
more easily than a deficient congressman. 

Physical materials, of course, can be analyzed with 





Government, concerned with the quality of 
merchandise, may also control your ideas 


a scientific accuracy impossible in the case of mental 
and moral characteristics. But that does not prevent 
dictatorial governments from labeling people as priv- 
ileged or pariah solely on the basis of their submis- 
siveness to those in power. So it is not at all fantastic 
to be somewhat apprehensive about the possible ex- 
tension of our own labeling laws. Such anxiety is 
justified when one notes that officials empowered to 
crack down on misrepresentation in commerce are 
themselves not infrequently prone to promote a par- 
allel misrepresentation in the field of politics. 


Take, for illustration, the word “democracy,” 
which official Washington so constantly yet wrongly 
uses to describe our form of government. As a politi- 
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TRENDS: STATE OF THE NATION 





cal term, the noun signifies a governmental system 
in which there is no calculated obstruction to the 
triumph of the majority will, as expressed by freely 
elected representatives. In a democracy the majority 
will is assumed to be desirable and is therefore un- 
impeded by constitutional restraints. 

Whether such a system is deemed good or bad, it 
is certainly not the one established for the United 
States. For in at least three major respects the power 
of the national legislature is, with us, intentionally 
circumscribed and limited. 

In the first place, there are certain areas in which 
the Constitution specifically prohibits legislative ac- 
tion of any kind: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press .. .” Also, the 
Constitution limits the right of Congress to intervene 
in matters of strictly local concern: ‘The powers not 
delegated to the United States . . . are reserved to 
the states respectively . . .” Then the President is 
given a veto power over all legislation passed by 
Congress, requiring a two-thirds vote of both Houses 
to override. 

It may further be noted that under our very un- 
democratic electoral system we have three times ex- 
cluded from the Presidency the candidate who 
received the greatest number of popular votes. 

These and other restrictions on the majority will 
are deliberate and intentional. The clearly expressed 
purpose of the founding fathers was to protect indi- 
vidual freedom and local self-government against the 
always potential tyranny of a national majority. So, 
while admitting that democracy is a seductive word, 
our early statesmen continually warned against use 
of that misnomer for the United States. In the words 
of President John Adams: “There never was a de- 
mocracy that did not commit suicide.” 

Of course a federal republic cannot in fact be a 
political democracy because, by its very nature, a 
federation must keep local matters under local con- 
trol, regardless of national opinion on a controversial 
issue. Nevertheless it is now commonplace for govern- 
ment officials, sworn to uphold the Constitution, to 
describe the United States not only as socially demo- 
cratic, which it happily is, but also as politically 
democratic, which it certainly is not. How can one 
properly use that term to describe a Senate that gives 
exactly equal representation to Nevada and New 
York, although the latter has some 60 times the pop- 
ulation of the former? 


Even less democratic is the arrangement whereby 
the electoral vote, in this presidential election, will 
follow the unit rule, suggesting that some states 
are unanimously for Nixon and others the same for 
Kennedy. 

So there is inconsistency, to say the least, between 
the punishment of misrepresentation in terms of 
products and the encouragement of it in terms of 
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politics. The one form of falsehood is surely as in- 
jurious as the other. If officials are authorized to 
crack down on deception in the one case, they should 
be doubly careful not to practice deception them- 
selves in the other. For explanation of the anomaly 
one must focus on the adjective “deliberate.” 

It is only against “deliberate misrepresentation” in 
the labeling of textiles that the FTC is at present 
moving. The parallel misrepresentation in calling our 
federal republic a democracy is seldom deliberate. 
Because power is most easily centralized and taken 
from the states in a democracy, some bureaucrats use 
the word with hopeful expectation that what we say 
we are we will eventually become. But for the most 
part the false label is carelessly attached, because it 
reads pleasantly and is mistakenly assumed to mean 
the opposite of dictatorship. 

Inadequate schooling must be held responsible for 





Benjamin Franklin called new form of gov- 
ernment, “A republic, if you can keep it” 


the widespread acceptance of misrepresentation as to 
the nature of our governmental system. To read the 
American history textbooks now used in our schools 
is to realize that, for the most part, they pay almost no 
attention to the Constitution. The fact that one was 
adopted, at Philadelphia in 1787, is mentioned. But 
the student will look in vain for any adequate analy- 
sis of what was there argued and decided, or of the 
course of constitutional evolution since then. 

There is an unconfirmable legend that when the 
convention had finally completed its labors, old Ben- 
jamin Franklin, on leaving Independence Hall, was 
asked what form of government had been designed. 
To this the elder statesman is said to have replied: 
“A republic, if you can keep it.” 

What we know he said on that closing day, because 
it is in the convention records, was that the republic 
“can only end in despotism, as other forms have done 
before it, when the people have become so corrupt 
as to need despotic government.” 

Labeling laws arouse an uneasy feeling because they 
assume the corruption that brings despotic govern- 
ment. And these laws further enlarge the police power 
of officials who too often show themselves wholly 
ignorant of that principle of self-government which 
underlies the great achievements of the United States. 
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SIMPSON EARNS 80% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


CARRIER AIR 


When a company has a big investment 
in highly-skilled labor, even a modest 
increase in worker productivity can 
pay off handsomely. 

A striking case in point is the experi- 
ence of Simpson Electric Company of 
Chicago, world’s largest manufacturer 
of electronic test equipment. 


Simpson estimates that it costs $2000 
to train a worker. Even then, two or 
three years are required to bring his 
production up to peak efficiency. So 
the company has a tremendous stake 
in its 1200 workers and a correspond- 
ing interest in their productivity. 

Back in 1952 when management de- 
cided to invest in air conditioning, it 
was aware that only a 1.5% increase 
in worker efficiency would cover the 
owning and operating costs. 


Results, however, have exceeded the 
highest expectations. Production has 
jumped 3.5% during summer. And 
there have been many other benefits. 


Improved working conditions have 
cut labor turnover 33%. Clean filtered 
air has saved 68% in labor lost through 
rejects. Cleaning maintenance time has 
been cut 50%. And precise tempera- 
ture and humidity have greatly re- 
duced quality control problems. 

As a result, Simpson is earning a 
handsome 80% annual return on its 
Carrier air conditioning investment. 


Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condition- 
ing is paying similar dividends which, 
significantly, do not vary greatly as the 
result of geographical location or the 
type of products manufactured. The 


most important factor in determining 
the profitability of air conditioning, 
in almost all cases, is the density of 
workers in a plant or plant area. 


Where the number of square feet per 
worker is low, the return on an air con- 
ditioning investment will be high. For 
this reason, the most densely populated 
departments should be air conditioned 
first in any program that calls for the 
installation of complete plant air con- 
ditioning over a period of years. 

There are other yardsticks, too—all 

of them described in the new Carrier 
booklet, “Will factory air conditioning 
pay off for me?” 
Write for this booklet today. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, 
New York. In Canada: Carrier Air 
Conditioning Ltd., Toronto. 
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Whether price inflation is inevitable 
or not depends on two sets of factors 


IN CHARTING THE FUTURE, one of the greatest un- 
certainties a businessman faces is whether or not the 
nation will have stable prices. 
Predictions in this area are notoriously hazardous. 
At the end of World War II a sharp deflation in 
prices was universally expected. Now, 15 years later, 
the collapse has not taken place. Instead, until re- 
cently, we have seen a steady rise in prices that led 
to almost complete agreement that inflation had be- 
come a way of life. 
The question now is whether prices will continue 
at the present level or begin another cycle of increases. 
Whether price inflation is inevitable or not depends 
on two sets of factors: 
> The economic, or nonfiscal. 
> Government policies. 


An examination of these will not show us definitely 
what prices are going to do, but it will help us locate 
inflationary influences and combat them if they re- 
appear. 

The nonfiscal and nonmonetary factors which in- 
fluence prices are: 
> Wage inflation. 
> Price patterns. 
> Research and development. 
> Domestic and foreign competition. 
> Public attitudes toward inflation. 


Wage inflation 


In the postwar years, unit labor costs rose sharply, 
far outpacing gains in output per man-hour. Continu- 
ation of wage inflation over a long period must lead 
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to higher prices. There is a limit to the economy’s 
ability to absorb higher labor costs out of profit mar- 
gins and the public is not likely to tolerate mass 
unemployment. The latter is bound to result in large- 
scale government spending or tax reductions, or some 
combination of both, with resulting budgetary deficits. 

At this point wage inflation leads to fiscal inflation. 
The effect of these programs to reduce unemployment 
would probably be an increase in the budgetary 
deficits. A piling up of deficits in turn creates pres- 
sure for price inflation. The classic road to inflation 
is painted with red ink. 

It is imperative, therefore, that total labor-cost in- 
creases be kept in line with productivity gains. This 
does not mean annual adjustments equal to each 
year’s rise in output per man-hour. It does mean that, 
over a period of years, these relationships must be 
maintained. This is a simple proposition. As a nation 
we cannot raise the level of living faster than we in- 
crease the production of goods and services. If incomes 
are increased more rapidly than the supply of goods 
and services, part of the extra income is eroded 
through price rises. 

To keep labor cost increases in line with gains in 
productivity is not easy because workers have be- 
come accustomed to much larger annual increases 
during the past 15 years. Yet there are some hopeful 
signs. The percentage increases in gross average 
hourly earnings and in gross hourly earnings plus 


The author, Jules Backman, is a Research Professor 
of Economics at New York University. 
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PRICES continued 


wage supplements in manufacturing industries have 
been getting steadily smaller. In 1959 they were the 
smallest for any prosperous year in the postwar 
period. Although average hourly earnings plus wage 
supplements have averaged about 11 cents an hour 
during the prosperous postwar years, this increase has 
been related to an ever rising total. Thus, 11 cents an 
hour in 1948 was an increase of 8.5 per cent. In 1957, 
11 cents represented a rise of 5.1 per cent and in 
1959, 10 cents was a rise of 4.1 per cent. 

The prospect is for further decline in the percent- 
age, on the basis of settlements in key industries. The 
steel industry, for example, estimated the total an- 
nual cost of its settlement for 1960-1962 at 3.5 to 3.75 
per cent per year, or less than half its average rate 
of increase in earlier postwar years. These smaller 
settlements reflect public concern about inflationary 
wage settlements. 

Of course, the changes in labor costs alone tell 
only half the story. The other half is the change in 
output per man-hour, which shows no signs of in- 
creasing above the historic rate of two to 2.5 per cent 
annually. Nevertheless, it seems clear that the gap 
between the two is narrowing and that the magnitude 
of wage inflation has been getting smaller. 

Moreover, in 1959 and 1960 management began to 
insist more vigorously upon changes in work rules 
and related practices in an effort to provide some 
offset to excessive increases in labor costs. Some suc- 
cesses have been achieved. (See NATION’sS BUSI- 
NESS, June 1960). 

These trends provide a hopeful portent for the fu- 
ture. Management has become increasingly concerned 
about higher labor costs as the war-induced shortages 
have been overcome, as capacity has been increased 
to record levels and in some industries far exceeds 
demand, and as foreign competition has intensified. 

One result has been greater resistance to increases 
in wages and nonwage benefits. There is room for 
cautious optimism concerning our ability to dampen 
the magnitude of wage inflation in the 1960’s. To the 
extent this optimism is justified, an important infla- 
tionary pressure on price levels will be significantly 
abated. 


Price patterns 


Some persons theorize that administered prices 
caused the price inflation since 1955. There is little 
support for this belief. 

Businessmen do not set prices in a vacuum. Their 
power to raise prices is limited by market forces. 

The tendency for published prices to advance dur- 
ing periods of recovery and then to show little or no 
change during periods of recession has caused concern 
and fortified the conviction that price inflation is in- 
evitable. This pattern has been attributed in part to 
wage rigidity in recessions. Such a step-like pattern 
can only yield an ever higher level over time. The 
pattern is shown by the changes in industrial whole- 
sale prices since 1953. 
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During the 1953-54 recession, the index remained 
about unchanged. 

During the 1954-57 recovery, the index advanced 
from 114 to 126, or by about 10 per cent. 

During the 1957-58 recession, the index declined 
only fractionally. 

During the first year of recovery, a rise of about 
two per cent took place. 

However, since April 1959 the index has shown only 
minor fluctuations and in October 1960 was at the 
same level as 17 months earlier. Thus, the previous 
step-like pattern has been broken. As a result, there 
is now some question as to the inevitabiliy of step- 
like changes. Moreover, the postwar pattern was not 
dissociated from the wage inflation. To the extent 
that wage inflation is moderated, the support it pro- 
vided for the earlier type of price pattern also is 
weakened. 

The result of pricing is reflected in the profit mar- 
gin before taxes. Since 1947, the profit ratio has de- 
clined. 

The trends in profits indicate that prices have not 
been set without regard to market forces. 

Finally, Gottfried Haberler of Harvard University 
has pointed out: 

*“ . . the existence of monopolies or oligopolies does 
not lead to continuing pressure on prices. I find it 
difficult to believe that anybody would seriously want 
to argue that, unless the government steps in and 
stops the process, there is a tendency for mark-ups to 
be continuously increased or of ‘administered prices’ 
to be continuously raised.” 

He adds: , 

“It is perfectly natural, on the other hand, that 
strong unions should try to force large wage in- 
creases every year or every other year and try to push 
continuously beyond the level set by the general in- 
crease in output per man-hour, especially in indus- 
tries where productivity rises faster than elsewhere.” 

This is a succinct statement of the dynamics of 
wages and prices. In some instances it is possible to 
raise prices under the right conditions when a com- 
pany’s costs increase or demand is high. But this is 
significantly different from raising prices continuously 
because of a desire for higher profits. 

In light of this analysis, price ‘“‘administration” will 
play an unimportant and possibly nonexistent role in 
determining the general price level in the 1960’s. 


Research and development 


There has been explosive expansion in spending for 
research and development in recent years. Currently, 
the total is at the annual rate of about $10 billion. In 
part, research and development results in new prod- 
ucts and new processes and in reducing the costs of 
producing existing products. In the latter instances, 
the expenditure is not incurred unless cost savings 
are anticipated. 

All signs point to a further expansion of these ac- 
tivities. To the extent that research and development 
are concerned with methods of reducing costs, they 
will provide a small counterinflationary force. 

Research and development also have a direct in- 
fluence on prices through the discovery of substi- 
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tute products. The pressures created as a result of 
the development of synthetic fibers and finding new 
uses for aluminum provide interesting illustrations. 
Against these pressures for lower prices must be off- 
set the increases in costs as research and development 
expenditures rise. Such expenditures may contribute 
to some rigidity of costs during periods of recession. 
However, the outlook is for further increases in re- 
search and development expenditures, with accom- 
panying downward pressures on prices of many 
products. 


Intensified competition 


Domestic and foreign competition have intensified 


Decline of pay increases 


as a percentage of wages 


Substitute products from 
research and development 
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significantly in the past few years. Domestically, 
capacity has expanded enormously as a result of the 
$405.5 billion invested in new plant and equipment 
since 1946. According to Federal Reserve estimates, 
physical capacity to produce major materials in- 
creased by 43 per cent from 1950 to 1958. 

The net effect of these developments has been to 
create ample capacity in our economy—possibly ex- 
cess capacity in some industries. The possible effects 
of excess capacity are illustrated by the continuous 
price weakness of gasoline and other petroleum 
products in the past two years. 

Also important is the sharp expansion in foreign 
competition. Other countries, (continued on page 87) 


Greatly increased foreign 
and domestic competition 


HOWEVER, government policies. 
could bring renewed inflatjon 
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MUCH OF THE NEW President’s 
success in office will depend on de- 
cisions he makes before Inaugura- 
tion Day. How well he makes these 
decisions could determine the safety 
and welfare of us all. 

In the time between now and 
January 20, the new chief execu- 
tive must confer with hundreds of 
people, pick at least 100—or better 
yet 200 or 300—men and women 
for his top executive team, study 
the crucial issues, and plan in de- 
tail his first moves from the White 
House. In addition to the pressure 
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NEW PRESIDENT’S 


Need for quick assumption 
of authority is imperative 


of time, the cross-pressures for com- 
mitments on appointments and fu- 
ture policies will be tremendous. 

Techniques for making this shift 
with as little disturbance as possible 
are new, sketchy at best, and in the 
past have been improvised by agree- 
ment between the incoming and 
outgoing Presidents. 

Not until world events brought 
the need for haste and continuity 
were any arrangements made to 
simplify the change in heads of the 
United States government. 

When Inauguration was not until 

















March 4, the President-elect had 
16 weeks to prepare. It was routine 
for him to take a month’s vacation 
after the election and then go into 
a long series of conferences about 
his future Cabinet and program. 
Sometimes he continued to hold his 
previous job. Woodrow Wilson in 
1913, for example, remained gover- 
nor of New Jersey, fighting through 
a tough legislative session, until 
only three days before he was sworn 
in as President. 

In those days the Cabinet was 
not announced and often not even 
settled until just before Inaugura- 
tion. Since the pace of governmental 
activity was leisurely, executive ap- 
pointees could learn on the job. 
This habit of last-minute Cabinet 
decisions persisted as late as 1933, 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt took 
over from Herbert Hoover, although 
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FIRST JOB 


in some respects FDR responded to 
the depression emergency with more 
active forward planning than any 
previous President-elect. 

By 1952, when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was elected, the need for 
quick action was imperative. The 
Twentieth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, passed in FDR’s first term, 
had moved Inauguration Day up to 
Jan. 20. 

The events of the New Deal, 
World War II, the cold war, and 
Korea had expanded the govern- 
ment and made the consequences of 
fumbling too serious to be risked. 


President Eisenhower’s method 
General Eisenhower got started 
on the morning after election by 
putting his staff to work sifting Cab- 
inet possibilities and laying plans 
for an attack on the federal budget 
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and the Korean war economic con- 
trols, while he slipped off for a few 
days of needed rest at Augusta. In 
mid-November he returned to full- 
time activity, beginning with a 
meeting with President Truman at 
the White House. By the end of 
November General Eisenhower had 
announced his Cabinet and departed 
for Korea. 

The men he had chosen began 
looking for their own top aides, 
conferring with officials of the Tru- 
man Administration, and studying 
ponderous books of briefing data 
prepared for them by the federal 
departments. The Eisenhower team 
was complete and well enough or- 
ganized by mid-January to hold 
full-dress Cabinet meetings at the 
“shadow White House” in the Hotel 
Commodore in New York. Even so, 
postinaugural events revealed many 
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soft spots in the Eisenhower plan- 
ning. 

As we enter the transition of 
1960-61, the tension and the stakes 
are even higher than in 1952-53. 
Dynamic action has been promised 
at home. Explosive situations in 


Berlin, Cuba, and Africa, world 
powers armed with H-bombs and 
intercontinental missiles, and, in 
Khrushchev, an adversary special- 
izing in the unpredictable—these 
conditions (continued on page 108) 
This article is based on extensive re- 
search by the author, Laurin L. 
Henry, in preparation for a book, 
“Presidential Transitions,’ which 
will be published this month by The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. A _ political scientist, Mr. 
Henry is currently a member of 
the Brookings staff. 
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FACES CRUCIAL TEST 


Western alliance needs this new strategy 
to avoid collapse under communist pressure 


THE NorTH ATLANTIC Treaty Organization, pro- 
tecting 550 million people in the free world, is now 
being downgraded by doubts about its ability to per- 
form its dual task: 


> To deter and defeat any Soviet military moves in 
Europe. 

> To thwart communist diplomacy based upon mili- 
tary blackmail. 


This raises problems for the United States and the 
free world that will not be solved by diplomats and 
military men alone. 

The NATO crisis does not arise from lack of mate- 
rial power, or brain power, but from a lack of national 
will power. Part of the present trouble grows from 
forgetfulness about what NATO is and what it was 
created to do. 


Why a NATO? 

The NATO alliance is more than a compact among 
15 sovereign states (the United States, United King- 
dom, Canada, France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxembourg, Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway, Portugal, Greece, Turkey) pledged to the 
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principle that an attack upon one is an attack upon all. 

NATO is also the chief obstacle to the basic goal 
of Soviet imperialism—the annexation of what is now 
Free Europe. For 40 years, the acquisition of Free 
Europe has been the central objective of Soviet ex- 
pansion. 

Soviet actions in Africa, the Middle East and Asia 
are vast flanking maneuvers to deprive Free Europe 
of markets and raw materials. The aim is to engender 
economic decline which, with social unrest, political 
instability and military impotence, provides the pre- 
requisites for Russian domination. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s interest in the Congo, for ex- 
ample, reflects his belief that the road to Brussels 
leads through Leopoldville. 

The Soviet preoccupation with Free Europe can be 
readily understood. 

If Free Europe’s 340 million people were added to 
the 310 million in the Soviet orbit, the total would 
be 650 million, or 12 per cent more than that of Red 
China. 

If Free Europe’s gross national product of some 
$315 billion were combined with the $290 billion 
gross national product of the Soviet Union and its 
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satellites, the total would be $605 billion, or around 
20 per cent more than that of the United States. 

If Free Europe’s farms, factories, fisheries, mines, 
mills, science and skills were fused with those of the 
Soviet alignment, the USSR would command the larg- 
est concentration of productive power in all history. 
The Soviet Union could dictate the terms of world 
commerce. 

The Middle East and Africa, where such ancient 
nations as Egypt, and such new nations as Ghana, 
are already being drawn toward the Soviet, would be 
promptly converted into Russian provinces by eco- 
nomic suction. 

The new Soviet dynasty would then exert political 
control over land masses of 24 million square miles, 
an area more than six times that of the United States. 

The Soviet military position would be impregnable. 
From ports and shipyards in the Clyde, and at Ant- 
werp, Naples and Zanzibar, Soviet vessels would 
dominate the sea lanes of the North and South Atlan- 
tic and the Indian Ocean, unlock the Baltic and turn 
the Mediterranean into a Russian lake. Soviet missiles 
on launch pads from Magnitogorsk to Lisbon, from 
Reykjavik to Capetown, would serve to remind the 
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rest of mankind that this ruler has a long arm. Soviet 
control of Europe would, from the start, compel us 
either to, 1, transform our society into an armed camp; 
2, make such continuing concessions to Soviet de- 
mands that we would, in effect, become a Soviet do- 
main; or, 3, refuse appeasement and accept annihila- 
tion. 

As a bulwark against such contingencies, NATO 
links the defenses of Free Europe with those of North 
America in a coalition to prevent wars as well as 
fight them. 

In confronting the armed might of the Soviet Un- 
ion, NATO consists of a shield and a sword. The shield 
is composed of land and tactical air forces and some 
naval forces from 14 nations (Iceland contributes 
only real estate), potentially supplemented by eight 
additional naval forces, from the tip of Norway to the 
eastern rim of Turkey. 

The sword is composed of the H-bombs carried by 
the B-47’s and B-52’s of the U. S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC), together with the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand, and U. S. Navy squadrons. SAC also has 
charge of such missiles as the 1cBM Atlas in America 
and shares with the RAF the (continued on page 48) 
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WHILE POLITICIANS PUSH SOCIALIZED MEDICINE... 
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PAY OWN WAY 


“IF THE GOVERNMENT is to tax 
everyone to provide a little medical 
care for the relatively few indigent 
aged, why should it not provide 
cradle-to-grave security for every- 
one? We don’t feel secure if the so- 
cial security program is to be per- 
petually liberalized.” 

So wrote a retired Nebraskan to 
his congressman. 

A Florida man sent off this ap- 
peal to one of his senators: 

“As a young man... I do not 
feel the federal government has any 
right to take money from me and 
give it to the older generation. I 
want to save this money for when I 
am their age and don’t want to ask 
anyone for any help for anything.” 

These are examples of public con- 
cern which have been drowned out 
by the uproar over how government 
should help the aged pay their med- 
ical bills. 

This top political issue erupted 
and spread with a force that only 
such universal emotions as these can 
summon: sympathy for the infirm, 
respect for the elderly, fear of ad- 
vancing age. The issue was fueled 
by well publicized descriptions of 
the aged as a growing portion of 
our population, but with meager in- 
come and a high rate of illness. 

Organized labor, which chose 
medical care through the social se- 
curity system as a leading legisla- 
tive goal, and the senior citizens 
lobbies representing a potential vot- 
ing strength of 16 million persons 
65 or older, marshaled statistics and 
sympathy for political advantage. 


issue will be hot in ’61 


The momentum created in Con- 
gress and during the election cam- 
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paign this year will probably be 
accelerated when the White House 
Conference on the Aging assembles 
in Washington next January to 
study all the problems of the aging. 

Pleas in opposition or for more 
study were trampled as Congress 
rushed to provide immediate aid 
for older people. A multimillion 
dollar grant-to-states program—no- 
body knows exactly how much it 
will cost—was enacted this year to 
give the needy aged some help with 
their medical bills. 

Much more liberal proposals for 
assistance to this group will con- 
tinue to be pushed even as new facts 
mount up in the controversy over 
the financial and physical shape of 
the nation’s aged. Pressure for more 
legislation will intensify if the indi- 
vidual states delay in implementing 
the new law. 

New research, however, is putting 
the health problems of the aged in 
proper perspective. Some _ recent 
findings, along with arguments that 
were submerged in the political de- 
bate, are giving straight answers to 
these major socioeconomic ques- 
tions: 


> 1. Do the U. S. aged really need 
more  government-paid medical 
help? 

> 2. Are there dangers in making 
medical care a part of our Social 
Security system? 


A compromise law enacted this 
year provides for a two-part pro- 
gram to help elderly people with 
health expenses they can’t pay 
themselves. The first part provides 
more money for medical costs of old 
people receiving public assistance. 
This would be an addition to exist- 
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ing state-run Old Age Assistance 
activities. 

The second part involves a new 
system of federal grants available 
to any states that want to take part. 
States will put up part of the cost 
of the medical program they set up, 
depending on a formula that gives 
more federal funds to states with 
low per-capita income. 

Each state will decide how deeply 
it wants to get into medical care 
for needy aged and will set up its 
own measurements as to which citi- 
zens are needy. Each state that 
wants federal money for this new 
program will have to submit a plan 
to the federal government to meet 
the general requirements of the law. 
The separate states can spend as 
much for their residents as they see 
fit; but the federal government will 
share the cost of doctors’ and hos- 
pital bills, nursing services, physical 
therapy, dental services, laboratory 
and X-ray costs, medicines, eye- 
glasses and certain other medical 
or remedial care recognized by a 
state. 

The program could cost several 
hundred million dollars, depending 
on how far the states decide to go 
and what standards they set for 
those who qualify for help. The 2.4 
million elderly presently on relief 
would benefit from the newly in- 
creased contribution—raising the 
federal maximum by an average of 
about $5 a month per individual. 
Another potential 10 million aged 
persons not eligible for public as- 
sistance, but who might meet heavy 
medical costs from time to time, 
could be eligible for help under the 
new program of grants. 

In spite of this broad new law 
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aimed at helping the aged pay their 
medical bills, many politicians are 
unsatisfied. They consider the new 
law a bad compromise. Also, some 
states are hesitant about adopting 
the program. 

The medical care approach most 
liberals want to see adopted was 
embodied in a bill sponsored by 
Rep. Aime Forand, Democrat of 
Rhode Island. The Forand idea will 
be introduced in Congress again in 
January though Mr. Forand is re- 
tiring from Congress. The proposal 
would give those entitled to Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance (so- 
cial security) extensive hospital- 
ization, nursing home care and sur- 
gical services. Payments would be 
made through agreements between 
the federal government and those 
providing the medical services. The 
money would come from higher so- 
cial security taxes. 

While politicians continue to view 
the health of the aged with alarm 
—and some elderly people are cer- 
tainly ill—research in widely scat- 
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tered sections is turning up surpris- 
ingly revealing information on how 
old people are meeting this problem. 


What the facts show 


In Vermont, the state with the 
highest percentage of residents 65 
and older, the state medical society 
decided earlier this year to find out 
just how older people pay their 
medical bills. Vermont doctors re- 
ported on 5,172 patients aged from 
65 to 106. 

The survey found that only 13 
per cent were bed-bound or chair- 
bound, that 66 per cent live with 
spouse or relatives as part of a 
family group, that 20 per cent are 
still working, that 50 per cent are 
on social security, 16 per cent re- 
ceive Old Age Assistance and 13 
per cent get pensions from retire- 
ment plans. 

Some 52 per cent of these pa- 
tients have some sort of prepaid 
medical plan. Another 29 per cent 
said they pay medical bills from 
savings or income. The patient’s 
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family planned to pick up the bill 
in another 12 per cent of the cases. 
For the few remaining patients, the 
city or town welfare agency paid 
the bill or the doctor made no 
charge. The medical society con- 
cluded that its survey results “‘indi- 
cate a substantial measure of finan- 
cial independence among elderly 
Vermonters for their own profes- 
sional medical care requirements.” 

University of Kentucky research- 
ers, in a study of rural Casey 
County, Ky., found that even in 
this depressed farming area rela- 
tively few old persons had serious 
medical-financial troubles. 

Of the 627 men and women inter- 
viewed, four out of five of the men 
and two out of three of the women 
considered themselves retired or 
unable to work. The average an- 
nual money income reported by the 
men was only $815 and by the 
women only $715. 

The elderly men and women 
were asked whether there were 

(continued on page 84) 


SURVEYS FOUND: 


81% of Vermont aged pay 
medical bills by insurance, 
Savings or income. 

In a low income Kentucky 
county only 5% aged couldn’t 
afford health services. 

All but 4% of elderly in 
Milwaukee parish said they 
could arrange health care 
themselves. 

Aged in three other cities 
ranked independence more 
important than ‘‘good 


medical care and health.” 
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San Francisco demonstrations against House Un-American Activities Committee included many students 





REDS THREATEN U. S. YOUTH 


New communist plot points up need 


to develop knowledge of Americanism 


BUSINESSMEN are taking an active part in the fight 
against a new communist threat. 

The reds’ target: Control of young Americans’ 
minds. Our best defense: More understanding and 
appreciation of the democratic way of life. 

Those who picture the Communist Party, U.S. A., 
as a defanged rattlesnake—noisy but harmless—have 
been jolted in recent months by explosive evidence 
that young people here are not immune to red agents’ 
exploitation. 

Defection of two young National Security Agency 
code experts to Russia shocked the nation last sum- 
mer. 

Earlier, in San Francisco, a handful of known U. S. 
communist leaders were able to incite thousands of 
college students to mob violence against the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

“We must not be beguiled into feeling that because 
the communist infiltrators among our youth are a 
minority, their threat is insignificant,’ warns Rep. 
Francis E. Walter, chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. “Time and again, our com- 
mittee has pointed out that the strength of the com- 
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munist movement is in direct ratio to the intensity of 
the efforts of the few who are trained and disciplined 
agents.” 

The plot against young Americans is as subtle as 
it is sinister. Communists know that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of U.S. teen-agers and college students 
are patriotic and would not be vulnerable to direct 
appeals from the party itself. They concentrate in- 
stead on undermining religion, love of country and 
the competitive enterprise system. 

The resolution on youth adopted by the American 
Communist Party at its latest convention leaves no 
doubt about its aim. “Our participation in [young 
Americans’ ] struggles will help unite youth against 
the enemy of all—monopoly capital,’”’ it declares. The 
implication for business, whose future employes’ at- 
titudes are at stake, is obvious. 

Communists claimed their success in disrupting 
the Un-American Activities Committee hearings 
was a significant victory. But Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation J. Edgar Hoover points out 
that, “Americans, too, can benefit from this display 
of communist strategy and tactics in operation. In 
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fact, it is impossible to stand idly by in the face of the 
challenge that this communist success represents.” 

Americans are not standing idly by. Without fan- 
fare, business, government, religion, education, labor, 
and individuals are meeting the communist threat 
with surprisingiy widspread efforts to teach young- 
sters American principles. 

If your organization is not yet active in this field, 
you may find useful tips in the information on suc- 
cessful programs gathered by NATION’s BUSINESS. 
Leaders in these efforts also answer the question: 
What else needs to be done? 

“Awareness of the danger is the first requisite,” 
says Mr. Hoover, “First, know your enemy.” 


Evidence of danger 

Let’s look at the evidence on communists’ attempts 
to subvert American youth—their successes and fail- 
ures. 

Until the Korean war, the U.S. was confident that 
young people generally were so firmly rooted in our 
principles that communist dogma was no serious 
threat. But suddenly the nation was shocked to hear 
American soldiers broadcasting propaganda for the 
Chinese communists who had captured them. Other 
prisoners confessed to using germ warfare, still others 
wrote articles praising communism. Letters home de- 
nounced the war. 

A five-year study by the Army showed that almost 
one third of the prisoners, mostly young soldiers, col- 
laborated to some degree with their communist cap- 
tors. Twenty-one chose to remain with the enemy, 
although some have come home since. The inescap- 
able conclusion is that somehow a great many of the 
soldiers had not been equipped to resist communist 
indoctrination. 

Chinese communists, skilled in the technique of 
re-education, were able to convince these Americans 
that their system was better than ours. To obtain 
their results, the reds often used facts—U.S. news- 
paper accounts of violent strikes in the past, misdeeds 
of early American industrialists—which the prisoners 
were unable to put into perspective because many 
American youngsters had never even heard of them. 

The Army concluded the military had been defi- 
cient in preparing the men for the brainwashing 
threat. 

But our homes, schools, churches and _ partriotic 
organizations must also assume greater responsibility 
in educating Americans in the principles which un- 
derlie our way of life, the report stressed. In many 
cases, the prisoners were at a disadvantage because 
they knew little about the ideals and traditions of 
our country. 

A common communist trick is to twist idealistic 
concepts to snare young people. Many U.S. college 
students are sincerely dedicated to the cause of peace; 
reds dupe some into signing peace petitions, urging 
the weakening of western defenses which communism 
wants. 

The communist-sponsored World Youth Festival 
lured about 200 young Americans to Vienna last year. 
But the U.S. delegation turned out to be a surprise. 
The majority proved to be patriotic, noncommunist 
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youths who had gone to present the American point 
of view. They seized control of the delegation and 
harassed the reds throughout the festival, although 
they were roughed up by Austrian communists when 
they displayed placards urging “Freedom for Hunga- 
ry and Tibet.” 

Little such patriotism was in evidence, however, at 
the rioting against the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. As a result of their detailed planning, as doc- 
umented by the FBI, reds were in almost complete 
control. Here’s how they did it: 

Two weeks before the committee hearings, com- 
munist leaders began an intensive campaign to fill the 
scene with demonstrators. Students were recruited 
from colleges in and around San Francisco through 
meetings, newspaper and radio advertisements, post- 
ers and leaflets. Funds came from communist organi- 
zations. 

When the hearings opened, some communists re- 
mained outside, acting as cheerleaders to rouse the 
huge crowd, while reds called as witnesses created 
havoc in the courtroom. Some became so violent 
it was necessary to have them forcibly removed. This 
was exactly what they wanted to evoke sympathy from 
the screaming students. (continued on page 70) 


American delegates to Vienna World Youth 
Festival surprised its communist sponsors 
when a majority disputed red propaganda 
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HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


American farmers have the pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the nation’s 
food and fiber needs as projected for 
1975 and to provide, in addition, a 
relatively high level of exports at 
prices comparable to those received 
in 1951-53, says a new report by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The Department concludes that 
further application of presently 
known farm technology, and a 10 per 
cent increase in livestock feeding ef- 
ficiency, would expand farm output 
35 per cent over 1956-58. 

Assuming a population of 230 mil- 
lion by 1975, this would also provide 
a moderate increase in per capita 
supplies. 

Not more than 20 million addi- 
tional acres would be needed, which 
is less than the amount of productive 
land that would likely be developed 
from irrigation, drainage and other 
types of conversion. Moreover, new 
technology resulting from research 
could foster even higher yields. 

Such developments would portend 
continuing overcapacity and excess 
stocks. Hence the report emphasizes 
the need for continuing adjustments 
in agriculture and between it and 
the nonfarm sector. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction and construction-fi- 
nance businesses will be vitally af- 
fected by the results of the elections. 

The men who win executive and 
legislative posts in Washington will 
play major roles in determining 
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whether trends toward more and 
bigger federal operations in con- 
struction are to be continued. 

During the 1950’s, old federal 
programs grew and new ones were 
set up. 

For example, at the beginning of 
1950 the FHA had less than $10 bil- 
lion of insurance in force. Ten years 
later it had almost $31 billion; the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion held a combined portfolio of 
about $828 million at the beginning 
of 1950, and about $5.5 billion at the 
close of the decade. 

The newer programs include ur- 
ban renewal and college housing. 
These programs now carry authori- 
zations of $2 billion and $1.6 billion 
respectively. 

The federal role in construction 
affairs needs serious consideration. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Pressures on interest rates seem 
likely to continue—for several rea- 
sons. 

Late summer bank reserves 
showed some increase. This should 
mean an easing up of loan money 
during the fall. 

With businesses continuing their 
low-inventory policies, the need for 
inventory expansion funds seems 
likely to remain below the seasonal 
level, although this type of borrow- 
ing will increase somewhat. 

The fact that mortgage funds are 
now available does not mean that 
people will snap them up. Lower 
interest rates in other fields eventu- 
ally may lead to lower mortgage 





rates, although this field responds 
slowly to such pressures. 

Consumer credit also is tapering 
off. Luxuries no longer become ne- 
cessities as soon as customers accu- 
mulate the down payment. Although 
people have money, they are hang- 
ing onto it. Meanwhile, a new esti- 
mate by the Bureau of the Budget 
and some economists places the cor- 
porate profits figure close to $47 
million, about the same as 1959, 
rather than the $53 million previous- 
ly estimated. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The retail outlook for the final 
quarter of 1960 is not rosy. Yet, op- 
portunity is there for businessmen 
who control costs and tap better 
profit-making areas. 

Merchants view the year so far 
with mixed feelings. Business activ- 
ity, while remaining high (about 
two per cent above 1959’s mark), has 
fallen short of expectations. 

Dollar sales volume to date is 
ahead of 1959 by three to six per 
cent for most retail trade groups. 
Only the durable goods groups are 
below 1959 levels—and just barely. 

Yet, retailers are uneasy about 
the slowdown in consumer install- 
ment credit expansion, the rate of 
personal income gain, and consumer 
buying enthusiam. 

Economists ascribe a major part 
of the slowdown to a rise in costs of 
personal services, local taxes, per- 
sonal savings, and consumer debt 
repayment. 


Christmas buying, however, is 
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expected to put color in the year’s 
total trade picture. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


One of the more controversial 
issues facing the Eighty-seventh 
Congress will be the “Trade Ad- 
justment Measures” which would 
provide financial aid and other as- 
sistance to industries or communi- 
ties injured by import competition. 

Such legislation was championed 
in the Eighty-sixth Congress by 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits, Republican of 
New York. 

Noting the scarcity of recent data 
on the dislocation caused by reduced 
tariffs, Sen. Vance Hartke, Demo- 
crat of Indiana, proposed setting up 
a Senate Committee on Trade Ad- 
justment Problems. He plans to re- 
introduce this measure in the new 
Congress. 

30th party platforms include ref- 
erences to the problem. The Demo- 
crats propose to “help industries 
and communities affected by for- 
eign trade through trade adjust- 
ment measures, such as direct loans, 
tax incentives, defense contracts 
priority, and retraining assistance.” 

The Republicans suggest a need 
to “discharge government respon- 
sibility for -those activities which 
the private sector cannot do or can- 
not do so well—such as constructive 
federal-local action to aid areas of 
chronic high unemployment.” 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The chance for a federal surplus 
this fiscal year is good, although it 
will not reach the $4.2 billion the 
President predicted in his January 
budget message. The ‘1961 Federal 
Budget Midyear Review” antici- 
pates a $1.1 billion surplus. The 
combination of congressional pas- 
sage of unbudgeted spending bills 
and an estimated fall-off in revenues 
has made it necessary to revise earli- 
er estimates. 

When Congress returns there will 
still be time to pass legislation af- 
fecting the 1961 budget. However, 
increased defense and space spend- 
ing—the areas most consistently 
discussed—takes considerable time 
to be set in motion. These would 
have an impact on future budgets, 
but would probably not eliminate 
the 1961 surplus. 

As to fiscal 1962 and subsequent 
budgets, the actions taken by the 
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past Congress will have great effect. 
Actions requiring a $2 billion in- 
crease in fiscal 1961 spending carry 
with them a multiyear cost of more 
than $9 billion. 
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A major decision now facing the 
National Labor Relations Board is 
whether the agency shop is legal in 
a state that has a right-to-work law. 

The right-to-work laws enacted 
by 19 states make it illegal for em- 
ployment to be conditioned on union 
membership, but do not prohibit 
voluntary membership in a union. 
An agency shop results when the 
union contract requires nonunion 
employes to pay the union a sum 
usually equal to union dues and fees, 
in order to hold employment. 

The case before the NLRB is the 
General Motors Corporation’s re- 
fusal to discuss an Auto Worker 
Union’s proposed agency shop ar- 
rangement for the company’s plants 
in Indiana, which has a right-to- 
work law. The company asserts that 
the UAW request violates the Taft- 
Hartley prohibition of company in- 
terference and discrimination with 
the union activities of its employes. 

The Auto Workers point to pre- 
vious decisions of the Board which 
found such agreements valid. 

Regardless of the Board’s conclu- 
sion, this issue will eventually reach 
the Supreme Court. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Costs of growing timber to meet 
expanding needs for forest products 
would increase considerably if pro- 
posals for government control over 
timber production on private lands 
were put into effect. 

Before the paper and pulp indus- 
try last February in New York, the 
Chief of the U. S. Forest Service 
stated that measures essential to 
good management of small forest 
ownerships could be bought, or- 
dered, or persuaded and that per- 
suasion was not doing the job. 

In September, at the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress in Seattle, a For- 
est Service official said that govern- 
ment subsidies to small woodland 
owners with strict guarantees of 
performance must be evolved. 

Timber men say the effect of such 
programs on free-market inter- 
change can only disrupt prices and 
increase production costs. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


TAXATION 


Indications are that Chairman 
Wilbur Mills of the tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee 
may have changed his mind regard- 
ing methods of tax reform. 

In the past, individual tax ques- 
tions have been put aside on the 
grounds a broad general study of 
possible revision was needed. How- 
ever, certain groups may now find 
running room in their requests for 
piecemeal tax legislation in the 
Eighty-seventh Congress. 

In the closing days of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress, a bill allowing the 
creation of real estate investment 
trusts was passed. Its purpose was 
to enable the small investor to join 
a trust group and, in essence, get 
into ownership of larger parcels of 
real estate. The advantage in organ- 
izing under the new trust system is 
freedom from double taxation. 

One note of caution is needed: To 
meet the requirements under the 
new law, in some jurisdictions, an 
organization may find itself outside 
the state laws governing such 
groups. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The first session of the Eighty- 
seventh Congress should be a mem- 
orable one for the transportation 
industry. 

Major proposals will converge on 
Congress from studies now, or soon 
to be, completed. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
port on federal transportation pol- 
icy is already out. It covers most of 
the problem areas of the industry. 
It’s expected to generate major 
legislation in several areas. Due for 
completion in 1961 are several high- 
way studies which promise to raise 
high priority issues affecting high- 
way construction and financing. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is another traditional 
source of major legislative propos- 
als. For the 1961 session, its usual 
offerings can be expected to reflect 
certain of the conclusions in the 
Commission’s recently published 
reports—““Gray Area of Transporta- 
tion Operations,” and “Jurisdiction- 
al Conflicts and the Coordination of 
Transportation.” 

Finally, the Senate and House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees will likely produce some 
significant proposals. 
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responsibility for the 1rRBM Thor in 
England. 

The functions of the shield are to 
annul any Soviet attempts to crunch 
chunks of Europe piecemeal and 
to beat back any attacks along the 
European perimeter of the Soviet 
bloc. It could also act as a trip-wire 
to invoke the sword’s retaliation 
with bombs and missiles. 

There is a third element in NATO 
strategy. It is the spirit which per- 
vades the entire effort. 

At the moment, the NATO shield 
is more like a sieve. Its sword is the 
object of skepticism. And its spirit 
is sagging. 


Why NATO’s in trouble 


To understand NATO’s predica- 
ment, it has to be put into perspec- 
tive. On April 9, 1949, the U. S. 
Senate ratified the North Atlantic 
Treaty which brought NATO into 
being. This committed us to go to 
war in case of attack upon any of 
our Treaty co-signers. 


In 1946, we had demobilized the 
most magnificent fighting machine 
ever assembled. In Europe alone we 
had within seven months reduced 
our forces from 3.1 million to 391,- 
000 men. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, had kept its forces vir- 
tually intact. 

While the West’s war industries 
were being converted to peacetime 
production, those in the USSR were 
kept going. 

Concurrently, the Soviet Union, 
in 1947-48, was stepping up its pro- 
gram of psychopolitical conquest 
without war. This took the form of 
infiltration by national communist 
parties into popular front govern- 
ments in Hungary, Bulgaria, Ruma- 
nia, Poland, Czechoslovakia. Once 
installed in parliament and cabinet, 
the communists unleashed cam- 
paigns of vilification against all non- 
communist parties, traducing their 
leaders, and murdering them. Such 
tactics paved the way for new elec- 
tions in which the communists in- 
variably won a majority in voting 
overshadowed by the menacing 
presence of the Red Army. Within 
a year, Moscow had gained control 
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of governments in Budapest, Sofia, 
Bucharest, Warsaw, Prague. 

In Greece, communist guerrillas 
were provoking anarchy as a pre- 
lude to Soviet take-over. In Turkey, 
Soviet diplomats were pressing for 
Russian tenancy in the Dardanelles. 
In West Berlin there was the block- 
ade. 

Intelligence reports showed the 
odds were about even that Stalin 
would order a Red Army sweep 
through Europe. 

The only counterweights to the 
command that would have set the 
Red Army in motion were: 1, the 
tremendous human losses and eco- 
nomic attrition undergone by the 
USSR in World War IIT; 2, the ability 
of the U. S. strategic air force to 
carry out long-range strikes with 
A-bombs, of which we then had a 
monopoly. 

These proved just enough to per- 
mit the Marshall Plan to speed 
Europe’s economic recovery and lay 
the groundwork for its greatest eco- 
nomic growth; enough for Truman 
Doctrine military and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey to beat back 
communist raids and cancel diplo- 
matic coercions; enough to allow 
NATO to establish SHAPE (Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers in Eu- 
rope ). 


West built up quickly 


The arms came fast. Between 
May 1949 and January 1953, 4.3 
million tons of artillery, tanks, guns, 
other matériel, in addition to 505 
planes and 83 ships, had arrived as 
muscle for NATO. By 1954, 15 well 
equipped divisions were massed 
along the key sector of the Central 
European area. These divisions, 
with their substantial air and naval 
support, enabled NATO to attain in 
that year its peak effectiveness in 
terms of military balance of power 
with the Soviet bloc. From that high 
point the descent has been gradual, 
steady, perilous. 

Certainly this cannot be ascribed 
to NATO’s organization. Its manage- 
ment structure is impeccable. Its 
lines of responsibility and authority 
are clearly drawn. Its supreme pol- 
icy-making body, for example, is the 
North Atlantic Council in Paris. It 
is composed of a secretary-general 
and the permanent envoys of am- 
bassadorial rank from the 15 mem- 
ber states. 

The foreign, defense, and finance 
ministers of NATO countries fre- 
quently sit in on sessions of the 
Council, helping it to hammer out 
major decisions, all of which have 
to be unanimous. The Council is 
assisted by an International Secre- 
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tariat, expert in everything from 
astrophysics to logistics. 

The next most important NATO 
organ is the Military Committee, 
located in the Pentagon and 
manned by surrogates for the chiefs 
of staff of all NATO countries. Upon 
the workings of the Committee 
largely depend the military judg- 
ments of the NATO governments. 

The quality of NATO organization 
is matched by its personnel. To act 
as NATO’s Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, for example, the 
U. S. has successively dispatched 
Generals Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Alfred M. 
Gruenther, all Army, and, current- 
ly, Gen. Lauris Norstad of the Air 
Force. Britain, France, and other 
NATO affiliates continue to assign 
persons of correspondingly high stat- 
ure. From Belgium comes NATO Sec- 
retary-General Paul-Henri Spaak, 
among the dozen great statesmen of 
our time. 

This kind of organization and 
talent, among other things, has en- 
abled NATO jointly to finance and 
build some $30 billion worth of mili- 
tary support facilities, such as naval 
bases and early-warning radar sta- 
tions. As compared with 15 airfields 
in 1949, NATO now has 150 suitable 
fields for jets. To existing civilian 
communication networks, it has 
added 9,000 miles of radio-relay cir- 
cuits, 15,000 miles of land telegraph 
and telephone lines, 2,000 miles of 
underwater cables to bring secure 
simultaneous warnings, alerts, other 
signals to all NATO command cen- 
ters. Nearing completion are 5,600 
miles of fuel pipelines, crossing four 
frontiers, linking Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean ports with supply depots. 


Conflicting commitments 


The difficulties plaguing NATO 
are in certain respects the result of 
resounding success, especially in its 
early years. Even up to the present 
not an inch of Free Europe’s soil 
has been ceded to the Soviet Union. 
But this success in barring Free 
Europe against encroachments has 
turned Russia toward Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa. 

NATO is an alliance of nations 
whose concerns and commitments 
go beyond the geographic bound- 
aries of Free Europe and North 
America. The United States itself 
is a member of three other regional 
defense groupings: the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAs), 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
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(SEATO), and ANzUs (Australia, 
New Zealand, United States). 

NATO is subject to all the pulls 
and strains to be expected from al- 
lies with interests that coincide 
within the NATO framework but 
may clash outside of it. 

At the outset of the Algerian trou- 
bles, for example, France declared 
that its NATO allies should properly 
intervene on its side. After all, the 
Algerian terrorism was plotted and 
armed by Soviet agents. NATO re- 
jected this view. 

The U. S., in the United Nations, 
joined others to condemn and halt 
the British-French invasion of Egypt 
over the Suez Canal in 1956. 

Since then the machinery for ad- 
vance consultation within the NATO 
Council has been vastly improved. 
A Committee of Political Advisers 
was set up to assess the impact 
upon NATO of political develop- 
ments around the globe. No NATO 
member submits a diplomatic pro- 
posal to the USSR without prior dis- 
cussion in the Council. This has 
eliminated many potential sources 
of friction. But to consult and dis- 
cuss does not mean to agree. On 
this point, Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, former Deputy Command- 
er of NATO, is explicit: 

“We face a global problem, but 
our outlook in NATO is not global. 
The truth is that the United States 
and its European allies have com- 
pletely failed to work out a common 
policy on a global basis, one that 
links NATO with the world outside 
NATO.” 

Other leaders of the West who 
concur in varying degree contend 
that, before NATO can fashion a 
common policy on a global scale, 
every NATO nation has first to put 
its own house in order. It has to 
fuse all elements of foreign policy, 
the military, the political, the eco- 
nomic, the psychological, into a 
coherent whole and then harmonize 
this approach with a similar totality 
of approach formulated by its NATO 
partners. 

Opponents of this view, however, 
insist that NATO should remain, in 
essentials, precisely what it is, a 
limited defensive coalition with lim- 
ited objectives. The alternatives, 
they claim, are too formidable. To 
develop a common global policy, 
NATO would have to pool and co- 
ordinate all necessary resources and 
institutions and assume functions so 
encompassing that it would in fact 
become an Atlantic Community. 

This would mean a considerable 
loss in liberty of action for individ- 
ual countries. American tariffs, for 
example, would have to be eventual- 






ly approved by a NATO Economic 
General Staff in accord with a NATO- 
wide policy of international trade. 
It would also have to assume the 
economic aid programs now being 
separately extended by the U. S. 
and others. 

On this count, the new NATO 
would encounter special hazards. 
The underdeveloped areas (except 
for South America) consist mainly 
of new states which were once the 
wards of Britain, France, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Portugal and 
Turkey. Economic aid from such 
sources, joined in stronger combina- 
tion, would arouse suspicion of an 
attempt to reimpose the old eco- 
nomic ascendancy under a new 
guise. 

In the arena of world politics, the 
new NATO would have to overcome 
the rise of Free Europe’s own spirit 
of nationalism, sponsored by eco- 
nomic resurgence, the impact of sci- 
ence and technology upon weapon- 
ry, and disagreement over the in- 
fluence exerted by each participant 
in the NATO decision-making proc- 
ess. The French, for example, are 
affronted by the privileged position 
of the United Kingdom in its rela- 
tions with the U. S. 

Moreover, if the new NATO were 
to be politically viable, it would 
have to reach out beyond the Atlan- 
tic Community to include not only 
South America, but also Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan and as many 
other countries in Asia and Africa 
as could be persuaded to enter the 
fold. This would complicate prob- 
lems of unity. 

In theory, then, the formation of 
a Free World Community, out of 
a NATO-inspired Atlantic Commu- 
nity as nucleus, might be admirable. 
It may even prove to be imperative 
in the years ahead. But not now. 
The thinking of most NATO leaders, 
and the temper of most of their peo- 
ples, are not yet ready for such a 
momentous leap. So, at least, the 
argument runs. 


Should NATO be expanded? 


This debate whether to extend 
NATO functions or keep them as 
they are reflects different views with- 
in and between NATO countries as 
to the nature of the Soviet threat. 
Necessarily, such confusion over 
long-term purposes has adverse ef- 
fects upon short-term military prep- 
arations. 

The Soviet bloc is spending 
around 25 per cent of its national 
income on armaments, or something 
close to $61.6 billion a year. The 
NATO countries are spending about 
$58.4 billion a year, or virtually the 
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same as in 1958, the last date for 
which complete figures are available. 
The spending is as follows: Belgium, 
3.8 per cent of national income; 
Canada, 6.2; Denmark, 3.2; France, 
7; West Germany, 3.2; Greece, 6.4; 
The Netherlands, 4.8; Italy, 4.3; 
Luxembourg, 2.1; Norway, 3.8; Por- 
tugal, 4.7; Turkey, 6.5; United 
Kingdom, 7.8; U. S., 11.2. 

Each member claims it cannot 
afford more even though in the six 
nations comprising the European 
Economic Community, for example, 
industrial output was 52 per cent 
higher in 1959 than in 1953. Over 
the same period, defense outlays de- 
clined, in constant dollars, from 
about $48 to $40 per person. Fur- 
thermore, each NATO member as- 
serts that it should reserve the bulk 
of its armed forces in the less ex- 
pensive state of semireadiness at 
home, as well as for contingencies 
arising beyond NATO jurisdiction. 

Most allies continue to assign 
only a portion of their armed forces 
to NATO and to earmark portions of 
the remainder. The entire Atlantic 
naval force of NATO is merely ear- 
marked; no ships are fully as- 
signed to operate under its Atlantic 
sea-arm, SACLANT, in peacetime. 
On the other hand, NATO land and 
air forces and some ships are as- 
signed to General Norstad, Allied 
Command Europe, but in inade- 
quate quantity. 

General Norstad, for example, for 
years has been pleading for 30 di- 
visions, plus ten reserves, as the 
minimum required to stop a Soviet 
assault against the pivotal Central 
European area. Yet he has to make 
do with 221, divisions—five Ameri- 
can, three British, four French (two 
absent), two Belgian, two Dutch, 
eight German, one Canadian bri- 
gade. The Norwegian and Danish 
divisions, one each, are stationed 
along the northern flank of the 
NATO defense line, while two Greek 
and 12 Turkish divisions guard its 
southern flank. 

Nevertheless, in East Germany 
alone, there are 20 Soviet divisions 
with the most up-to-date equipment, 
plus 10 paratroop divisions close at 
hand, and 5,000 planes of the Soviet 
tactical air force, the most advanced 
units of Soviet air power. In West- 
ern Russia are deployed another 50 
fully equipped divisions which could 
be brought up to the line in the 
same time it would take to bring up 
25 of NATO’s earmarked divisions. 

In 1954, NATO decided to com- 
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pensate for its comparative deficien- 
cy in manpower by providing its 
land forces with tactical nuclear 
weapons such as ground-to-ground 
missiles, atomic artillery, and planes 
with small H-bombs in their racks. 
But the Soviet Union followed suit. 
Its land forces are well armed with 
tactical nuclear weapons, as well as 
with conventional weapons. 

So the basic imbalance remains— 
an imbalance all the more startling 
when it is remembered that the So- 
viet bloc has 58.4 million males fit 
for military service while the NATO 
countries have 85.4 million. 

Few facts testify more dramati- | 
cally to the West’s tendency to for- | 
get that the closer the world comes | 
toward a nuclear stalemate, the 
more likely the outbreak of conven- 
tional wars. 

NATO has not only been evading 


| the need for readying more military 


/ manpower. It has not been evolving 


to meet the changes in Soviet mili- 
tary posture wrought by the aero- | 


| space revolution, especially over the | 


past four years. 
NATO was formed when the Red 


| Army represented Soviet military 


| Strength. Since Sputnik I, the im- 


portance of the Red Army, while 
still immense, has been shared with 


| Soviet advances in two other fields: | 


1, manufacture of H-bombs, along 
with their carriers of the Soviet 
strategic air force; 2, quantity pro- 
duction of ballistic missiles. 

This array of nuclear weapons is 
altering a major premise of NATO 
strategy—that in case of a Red Army | 


|attack upon Free Europe, or any | 


part of it, sac would respond in the | 
form of massive retaliation upon the | 


|ussR. It was the sAc capacity for | 


devastation which held the Red) 
Army in check for years. 


U. S. turning to isolationism? | 

Now some European military an- 
alysts say they detect a new mili- | 
tary isolationism in U. S. military 
planning, a “Fortress America” psy- | 
chology. They claim that the sac} 
umbrella which until recently safe- | 
guarded Free Europe, may within | 
the next 18 or 24 months, or even 
earlier, become a deterrent that fails 
to deter. Their reasoning goes like 
this: Suppose the Soviet army in 
East Germany captures West Berlin 
in a surprise thrust, and then pauses 
to confront NATO with an accom- 
plished fact. Will an American Pres- 
ident then order sAc to hurl H- 
bombs and missiles upon the ussR, | 
knowing that with this decision he | 
invites corresponding destruction of 
the United States? 

The Europeans do not believe 
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that he would. They do not believe 
that, to save national honor, he 
would choose national suicide. They 
do not find it credible that anybody 
would thus risk extinction to defend 
somebody else’s country. 

This contention is vigorously de- 
nied by the U. S. 

These doubts and anxieties are 
eroding confidence in the NATO al- 
liance in two ways. 

1. Underlying trends toward na- 
tionalism are coming out into the 
open. Last month, the British Labor 
Party Conference voted to have 
Britain discard all nuclear arms 
whether others did so or not; to re- 
move missile bases from Britain; 
and to remove Britain from NATO. 

Last month, too, the cheers greet- 
ing Premier Charles de Gaulle’s in- 
sistence, in a_ series of public 
speeches, that the defense of France 
was primarily its own responsibil- 
ity, rather than that of NATO, fur- 
ther dramatized the decline in pop- 
ular support on which NATO could 
previously count. 

2. Various members of NATO are 
being motivated to build their own 
nuclear capabilities, as Britain has 
done to some extent, as France is 
trying to do on a smaller scale, as 
West Germany, Holland, Norway, 
and Denmark are all capable of do- 
ing in various measure. 

Since Europeans are not con- 
vinced that they can any longer rely 
positively on the U. S., in the event 
of Soviet attack, they feel that their 
only chance to survive is to be able 
to inflict enough damage on Russia 
to make the cost of conquest too 
high. 

The U. S., as leader of NATO, 
is up against some perplexing prob- 
lems. If the individual countries of 
Free Europe—each on its own—go 
all-out in efforts to produce their 
own nuclear deterrent, in the form 
of missiles, the drain on their econ- 
omies will be excessive. They will 
have to start almost from scratch in 
design, fabrication, testing. This 
would take at least five years—the 
very five years (1960-65) when the 
question of Soviet plenitude in mis- 
siles will dominate all of the West’s 
strategic calculations. Besides, for 
each NATO member to possess its 
own arsenal of missiles, with no 
NATO power of veto, would put too 
many independent fingers on too 
many triggers. 

One solution is to create a new 
Strategic Missile Command, jointly 

(continued on page 59) 
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controlled and financed by the NATO 
partners. This central NATO agency, 
which would comply with the most 
rigorous rules of mutuality in direc- 
tion and decision, could be supplied 
with such midrange missiles as the 
Army’s Pershing and the Navy’s 
Polaris, adapted to land use. Both 
of these could be readily produced 
in quantity. 

They could be placed in moun- 
tain clefts, or on sites hardened by 
gigantic sheaths of steel and con- 
crete, or underground, or even 
mounted on barges, ships, or rail- 
way flat cars, thus utilizing all the 
terrain and waterways of NATO ter- 
ritory in Free Europe. Within two 
years, there could be enough of these 
missiles, sufficiently dispersed, pro- 
tected and mobile to compound the 
enemy’s targeting problem to the 
point of complete frustration. The 
Soviet ambition is to acquire Free 
Europe, more or less intact, not as 
rubble. 

To be sure, the MRBM missiles of 
the Pershing-Polaris type carry 
warheads one-quarter or one-eighth 
the size of the ICBM variety and 
could not be counted on by them- 
selves to wipe out Soviet air bases 
and launching pads and other in- 
stallations, especially if hardened. 
But they could devastate cities, the 
centers of government and industry, 
and thus assure the ussr that Free 
Europe itself has a retaliatory pow- 
er that would make the price of So- 
viet aggression disproportionate to 
any gains. 

This kind of NATO deterrent sys- 
tem, with its sharing of rights and 
responsibilities, could do much to 
restore the cohesion of the alliance. 
A NATO Strategic Missile Com- 
mand would demonstrate that the 
partners trust each other, and are 
determined to stand by each other. 

Just as certainly, there are risks 
in such a NATO-wide deterrent sys- 
tem. There would always be the 
temptation to use nuclear weapons 
in pursuit of a nationalistic, non- 
NATO, aim. 

Whether the risks outweigh the 
advantages is one of the fateful 
choices imposed upon the NATO 
powers by an adversary who is con- 
stantly updating his own military 
strategy and tactics. 

Inside NATO’s own operating or- 
ganization, many of its men of vi- 
sion and competence know that un- 
less such choices are made NATO 
could easily drift into disintegration. 

—HERBERT HARRIS 
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Known as “Grafton’s popular price store,” Reyleck’s retails a quality 
line of women’s and children’s wear, shoes and dry goods. For its 12 
employees and their dependents, Reyleck’s provides a modern Em- 
ployee Protection Plan designed by New York Life. Included are life 
insurance and coverages for weekly indemnity and medical care. 





‘‘The claims service 


has been excellent and 


very prompt!...’ 


SAYS D. J. LaBERGE, a partner in 
W. W. Reyleck Co., Grafton, N. D. 
“Our New York Life plan is easy to 
administer—it’s simple and requires 
little time.” 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade help. The 
Plans offer a wide choice of coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity*, medical care benefits, and in 
most states, major medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional 
personal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
which may be installed with most em- 
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ployee benefit plans or separately, 
helps you and your employees develop 
sound insurance programs by coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 
ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefit program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. NB-8, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In 
Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Gy 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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Where business 
will get next push 


Experienced forecaster tells what’s needed 
for healthy long-term growth of U.S. economy 





















































FASTER ECONOMIC GROWTH in the years ahead is 
possible—and probable. 

But certain things need to be done before faster 
growth can be assured. 

Business needs flexibility to adapt to changing con- 
ditions, for example. To gain this flexibility, we need 
to remove roadblocks to faster economic growth. 
These include repressive taxation, tariffs, restrictive 
business regulation, featherbedding practices, and in- 
efficient business management. 

These are the opinions of William F. Butler, vice 
president of the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
and noted economic analyst. 

In this exclusive interview with an editor of 
NATION’S BusINEss, Mr. Butler explains why the 
nation must take action to encourage growth and stop 
doing, or at least moderate, the things that experience 
shows retard our rate of economic gain. 


Mr. Butler, how soon do you think a healthy business 
expansion will be resumed? 

We should begin to see improvement by the final 
half of 1961. 


Are we in a recession at this time? 

Business is not moving ahead as it should. This is 
definitely an interruption in the economic growth 
pattern. 

But it should be understood that our economy does 
not move ahead along a steady, smooth, upward path. 
A free economy is dominated by changes. We have to 
expect periods of good business followed by periods 
of recession or adjustment. 

While a slow-up is now in progress, I think it will 
prove to be a moderate adjustment and that we will 
soon move ahead again. The postwar business-cycle 
pattern has been one of a year of downturn and ad- 
justment followed by three years of recovery and 
good business. 


In the perspective of history, where are we in terms of 
economic growth? 

Deciding the period over which one should meas- 
ure economic growth is difficult. The longest period 
for which we have statistical measurements shows the 
average rate of growth has been about 3.7 per cent a 
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What expansion rate will U.S. have in years ahead? 
What causes economic growth? What retards it? 

Does deficit government spending contribute to growth? 
What can businessmen do? Is business debt too large? 


year. This period is from 1838 to the present. Our 
growth rate was more rapid during the 1800’s than 
during the 1900’s. From the beginning of this century 
to the present, the rate of growth is more nearly three 
per cent a year. This is distorted by the depression of 
the 1930’s, during which there was little growth. 


Do you expect a four per cent growth average for the 
next 10 to 20 years? 

With appropriate changes, we could do better than 
four per cent. 


How do you define economic growth? 

It is generally measured in terms of gross national 
product—or the total value of all goods and services 
produced—expressed in constant dollars to eliminate 
the effects of price change. 

Important technical problems are involved in meas- 
uring real growth. It is obvious that some forms of 
production—for example, defense production—contrib- 
ute less, perhaps, to the well-being of individuals 
than other forms of production do. 

There are other problems, too. The figures we use 
do not properly allow for improvements in quality of 
the things we turn out. 

There are certain things that tend to modify this. 
For example, part of our growth represents producing 
bread in a bakery and selling it through stores, 
whereas 50 years ago most bread was produced in 
the home. This sort of thing tends to inflate the 
growth rate, whereas the failure to adjust for quality 
tends to pull it down. 


Could we be understating our growth today? 

We probably are, particularly for the postwar pe- 
riod. As an economy gets more complex and as we 
produce more products, it becomes much more diffi- 
cult to measure. In 1900 we were producing fewer 
things, but there is no way in our measurements to 
make any allowance for this. The range of choice open 
to the average person is vastly greater than it was in 
1900 and this represents genuine growth. Yet this is 
something that we have not learned to measure. 


What would be a satisfactory growth rate? 


It seems to me that we need a growth rate of at 
least four per cent a year. 
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Certain adjustments now under way in the econ- 
omy will tend to encourage growth in the future. 
Greater emphasis in business on cost-cutting, on 
greater efficiency, new products, the greater pressure 
to sell, to encourage progress—all of these things 
should work to give us a higher rate of growth in the 
years ahead. 

We have not yet gotten the full benefit of the tre- 
mendous sums spent on research and development 
since 1950 because there is a lag between the expendi- 
ture for research and development and its translation 
into new and better products. 

Then, again, our labor force promises to grow more 
rapidly from now on. All of these things favor in- 
creasing growth. 

This does pose the problem of maintaining a level 
of job opportunities that will put these people to work. 

If we do the things required to accelerate our eco- 
nomic advance, we will provide job opportunities. If 
we fail to do things to stimulate growth and instead 
resort to make-work practices—to shorter hours, to 
restrictions on the introduction of new equipment 
merely to provide jobs—we will end up by slowing 
down our over-all rate of economic advance. 

There’s another important aspect that is little un- 
derstood. One of our problems in the postwar period 
has been that wages have tended to rise more rapidly 
than output per man-hour. An important reason for 
that has been a relative labor shortage. Because of 
population trends, we have had to push wages up to 
draw people into the labor market and we have had 
an unusually large proportion of older people, par- 
ticularly older women, working. 

In the labor market we have had people who, under 
more normal conditions, would probably not be seek- 
ing jobs. 

It seems to me that in the 1960’s we will have 
much less of this. The population trends will mean 
less pressure on wages and will increase our ability 
to keep wage increases in line with the increase in 
productivity. 

This doesn’t mean that workers will suffer. What 
wages will buy is determined by the trend of produc- 
tivity and not by the trend in dollar wages. 


What causes growth? 
Economic growth is complex. There is much that 
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economists do not know about it. 
From what we do know, it would 
< appear that growth is a result of sey- 


New! Dependable ag Aegon most important—is 


that we have greatly increased the 
amount of capital in use over the 


/ Nn t es c om with years. This means that each worker 


is supported by steadily increasing 
amounts of capital equipment. At 
BUILT-IN 


the same time, we have had a tre- 
mendous development of technology, 
so that the equipment with which 
people work is much better than it 
was in the past. 

On the average, each worker has 
something like 110 horsepower to 
work with as against, say, 2% 
horsepower 60 years ago. This 
horsepower is applied to machines 
which are more productive than in 
the past. 

At the same time, the tremendous 
growth in education underlies this 
whole development. We need people 
who are trained not only to operate 
new equipment but also to invent 
it, design it, and produce it. 

I like to think, also, that we have 
the sort of society which favors 
economic growth—a society which 
has been willing to accept the 
changes involved in growth. 











What are some of the things that re- 
tard growth? 
I think we have been too willing 


, ; . to go along with measures that posi- 
Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive tively impede growth, such as re- 


“Chime-Matic’”’® signalling announces all calls with a soft strictive work rules, tariffs, feather- 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- | bedding and we've gone along with 


: : . 1 & a farm policy that has definitely 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish. dnd mente 


Reasonably moderate changes in 
Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! all these things could accelerate our 
growth rate, perhaps markedly. 





@ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 
becomes working time. 


@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open The basic reqnivenent is dovelop- 


for outside calls. ment of a national sense of purpose 
@ Costly telephone “call backs” are reduced drastically. You get —a broad national feeling me we 
information from other departments while ‘‘on the phone” need to do things at home and 


abroad that are not now being done 
and that we need to do to accelerate 
our rate of economic advance to be 
able to accomplish these objectives. 

Beyond this broad sense of pur- 
pose, government can and should 
take a number of specific actions. 

Action on the tax front is essen- 
tial and would be most effective in 
accelerating growth. 

This would involve some moder- 
ate reduction in the corporate in- 


What can government do to encourage 
economic growth? 


Installations in every typeof busi-  -§—-——-——-—-—— — — a 
ness prove that Executone pays EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. U-1 

for itself many times over! Write 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
for more information. 


Without obligation. please send me full data 
on Executone Intercom. I am particularly 
interested in: 
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Just feed documents into new Recorpak Portable Microfilmer and they’re photographed and returned in sequence. 


Get your bills out 4 times as fast! 


Here’s a billing short cut with RECORDAK system to bill charge-account customers . . . tele- 
Microfilming that every business can use! phone companies to bill toll calls . . . oil com- 
panies to bill for deliveries. And the microfilm 


Imagine getting bills out without having to de- * i a P 
‘ é 
record provides an accurate reference file that’s 


scribe and list each purchase . . . making the ; + 

: : ; ; easy to check with a REcorpDaAk Film Reader. 
routine so easy that a clerk can handle accounts 2 : 
in a fraction of the time needed now. New RECORDAK Portable Microfilmer pro- 


vides fast, convenient microfilming. Up to 15 
items photographed on 1¢ worth of film . . . up 
to 90 sales slips handled per minute. No skill 
needed. The Portable’s compact size and low 
weight (only 24 Ibs.) make it easy to use wher- 
ever the work is. 


Here’s how picture-taking with a RECORDAK 
Microfilmer does this trick for thousands of busi- 
nesses—some like yours! Microfilming the sales 
or charge tickets ends need for lengthy descrip- 
tion of each item. Only the ticket total is posted 
to the bill—in some cases only the total for all 
tickets. Original tickets go out with bill to eeeeeeceeccee sMAIL COUPON TODAY. ---ee cece 
customer. RECORDAK CORPORATION C-11 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details 

on new Recorpak Portable Microfilmer. 


Simple—and it works! Retail stores use this 


S=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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How's your 
COMFORT INDEX this month? 


Bob Snowman, foreman in the GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Atomic Power Equipment Department, 


says the ideal COMFORT INDEX in Santa Clara 
County means year ‘round fishing plus excellent 
working conditions. “On weekends, I head for the 
beach and start surf fishing within an hour. 

It doesn’t matter whether it’s December or August, 
thanks to the mild climate around here’ 





Both management and employees have a lot to gain from the mild 
Santa Clara County climate. Productivity goes up as your 
COMFORT INDEX approaches the ideal level. But you get more 
than exceptional livability. This unique location at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay places Santa Clara County right at 
the market and transportation center of the West. 


First, compare the COMFORT INDEX of each potential 
industrial site. When you add the other advantages, every fact points to 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY-—for maximum livability and productivity. 





SEND TODAY for these two booklets and 
bring your plant site research file up to 
date: “What Do You Mean — COMFORT 
INDEX?” and “NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS”. 
GREATER SAN JOSE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 19, San Jose 13, California 


ant ee om i> 


ce a ea 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA SANTA CLARA 


: COUNTY 


Ng | 






* COMFORT INDEX—One of many terms 
used to describe the exact point at 
which the climate of a particular area 
approaches an ideal combination of 
moderate temperature, low humidity. 
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and some reduction in the upper- 
level income tax rates which are not 
effective today in terms of yielding 
revenue and yet are quite effective 
in repressing some forms of invest- 
ment. 

We have been taxing saving and 
investment too heavily. We need 
some moderate adjustment in our 
tax laws to encourage saving and 
investment. Our industrial plant is 
growing older. 

If we are to grow, if we are to 
compete with other industrial coun- 
tries whose plants are becoming 
steadily more modern, we have to 
provide greater encouragement to 
saving and investment and _ en- 
courage a higher rate of replace- 
ment so that our plant will become 
steadily more modern, more effi- 
cient. This is the major problem we 
face. 


Higher tax rates have come into ex- 
istence during the postwar period 
when you say economic growth has 
slowed down. Is there a correlation 
between the growth of taxes and eco- 
nomic growth? 


Actually, these taxes came into 
effect during World War ITI, largely, 
and were in effect in the early post- 
war period when we did enjoy rapid 
growth. It was argued that this 
proves we can carry this tax load 
and these particular forms of taxes 
because we had them while we had 
good growth. 

We had two other things at the 
same time which outweigh the re- 
pressive influences of the tax sys- 
tem. One was a tremendous backlog 
of demand built up during the war. 
The second was sufficient inflation 
so that you could pay these taxes 
and still enjoy after-tax profits that 
were high enough to encourage in- 
vestment. 

In the past four years we have 
come to an end of the inflationary 
situation and to an end to the back- 
log of demand. Now the lag in 
profits discourages the sort of in- 
vestment needed to support growth 
and rapid modernization of plant 
and equipment. 

Our rate of investment in the 
postwar period hasn’t been par- 
ticularly high historically. It has 
about matched the long-term aver- 
age of investment. I would not argue 
that it is impossible for the economy 
to carry the taxes needed to finance 
the current level of government 
spending. What I argue against is 
the particular form of our tax sys- 
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tem. I think we are taking too much 
out of the sources that finance in- 
vestment. A tax system based more 
on direct taxes, income taxes, excise 
taxes, etc., and relatively less on 
corporate income would give far 
more encouragement to investment, 
and hence to growth. 

Moreover, I think our deprecia- 
tion practices are hopelessly anti- 
quated, even though they have been 
improved somewhat since 1954. We 
positively discourage the replace- 
ment of old machinery. It seems to 
me that everyone gains by en- 
couraging this particular form of 
investment. It costs little in terms 
of government revenue and can 
contribute much to the rate of 
growth of the economy, the ability 
to pay higher wages and the ability 
to support necessary government 
expenditures. 

Most investment is financed out 
of retained earnings, plus deprecia- 
tion. 

Business has borrowed rather 
heavily in the postwar period, but, 
in one sense, this money has gone 
largely to finance inventories. The 
fact that borrowing has been, by 
past standards, relatively high re- 
fiects the inflation that we have had 
which increases the number of dol- 
lars that must be found to finance 
the higher dollar value of inven- 
tories resulting from inflation. 

In the past four years, for ex- 
ample, with relatively little infla- 
tion, bank loans and other forms of 
credit to business have risen rela- 
tively much less than in the earlier 
postwar period. 


Is business debt too large today? 


Business debt is not out of line 
with the ability of business to earn 
enough to make the debt complete- 
ly supportable. 

If one were to project for the next 
decade the same sort of growth in 
debt that occurred in the past dec- 
ade, business would be in trouble. 

Again, I think that if you can 
project no inflation or a_ small 
amount of inflation in the coming 
decade you wouldn’t require the in- 
crease in debt that you had in the 
past decade and that the rise in debt 
which one could foresee would still 
be within the ability of business to 
handle. 

Business debt must be watched. 
Ten years ago it was low. Now it is 
up to a point where one has to fol- 
low any increase with a skeptical 
eye. 
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Does deficit government spending 
contribute to growth? 

No, I don’t think deficit spend- 
ing can contribute to iong-term and 
genuine economic advancement. 

It can give a short-term stimulus, 
but only at the cost of more infla- 
tion. 

Our real problem is not to stimu- 
late demand. Purchasing power is 
completely adequate to support four 
per cent a year in real advance. 

Our problem, really, is to im- 
prove the rate of advance in pro- 
ductivity. This requires measures 
to stimulate investment. A govern- 
ment deficit tends to discourage in- 
vestment. 


Have Federal Reserve policies stunted 
economic growth in the recent past? 

I find that difficult to prove. Cer- 
tainly the charge that high interest 
rates and tight money have been the 
direct cause of the slowdown in 
growth does not stand up under 
analysis. 

It can be argued much more 
cogently that we have had more 
than enough credit in this period 
and this has been responsible for 
the inflation we have had. 

On the other hand, it would be 
desirable if we could get into a 
situation where interest rates aver- 
age somewhat lower than they have 
averaged in the past few years. In 
effect, we need more of a govern- 
ment surplus in times of good busi- 
ness and less reliance on_ tight 
money than has been the case 
since 1956. 

To some extent, we have been 
adjusting from a situation where 
everyone expected inflation to one 
where people do not expect infla- 
tion. 

If we continue to move ahead 
without a feeling that inflation 
threatens, we can probably have a 
lower level of interest rates than 
we had in 1959, for example. This 
would favor economic growth. 


What else can government do to 
speed our growth rate? 

The government needs to move 
toward a liberal tariff policy with 
due regard to cushioning the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

The government could reorient 
many of its policies in the field of 
regulation, to encourage economic 
growth rather than to repress it, as 
a lot of regulatory policies tend to 
do today. The whole field of trans- 
portation, with which government 
is intimately concerned, is now act- 
ing as a drag on growth whereas it 
should be reoriented to encourage 
and support growth. 





How do tariffs retard our economic 
growth? 

By definition, a tariff means that 
a domestic producer is protected 
from foreign competition. Consum- 
ers in the United States are forced 
to pay a higher price to the manu- 
facturer of the domestic product 
than they would pay for the im- 
ported product. Otherwise there 
would be no tariff. 

This means we are devoting too 
much effort to promoting the things 
we produce inefficiently and at high 
cost and too little effort to what we 
produce efficiently and at low cost. 

If the tariffs were removed, we 
would shift our production to the 
things which we do more efficiently. 


The shift would be rather difficult on 
some companies, would it not? 
That’s right. I would argue 
against any abrupt shift. These 
shifts should be made only over a 
period of time, and I would want 
programs to moderate the impact of 
the shift on both the workers and 
the businesses involved. This is be- 
ing done in Europe. The reduction 
of tariffs is being spread over a 10 
or 12-year period. If we were to do 
the same, it would increase the 
over-all efficiency of our economy. 


What can businessmen do to speed 
economic growth? 


It seems to me that what is re- 
quired is an even greater emphasis 
on better business management, on 
what is primarily required of busi- 
ness, that business should do its 
job much better in the future than 
in the past. 

By this I mean a greater willing- 
ness to take chances, more emphasis 
on developing new and better prod- 
ucts and marketing them aggres- 
sively. I think there has been a 
tendency in the past few years to 
expect price increases to meet cost 
increases rather than to hold costs 
in line. Business has gotten out of 
the habit of cutting prices. In a 
growth economy with no inflation 
we have to have price cuts where 
necessary to stimulate sales. 


What can the average person do? 
Support the sort of policies that 
will genuinely accelerate growth 
and support efforts to change the 
policies that have impeded growth. 
This involves a greater understand- 
ing of the need for greater growth, 
of the factors that will contribute 
to the growth, of the damage that is 
done to growth by mistaken poli- 
cies, a greater willingness to make 
the adjustments that are inevitably 
a part of economic growth. Growth, 
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TIME TO DECIDE 






‘should | be concerned with truck 
maintenance or running my business?” 


If building the business you know best is your main concern, you should 
look into Ryder full service leasing, now. Leasing your truck fleet from 
Ryder puts the problems of truck maintenance where they belong: In 
the lap of experts. Ryder provides you with the latest Ford or other depend- 
able trucks. And you’ll enjoy something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


* Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


* Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


® Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


¢ Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet "Design for Profit” to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. F8 
Miami, Florida 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 
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thermo copying paper 





“TOWN-FAC” the NEW thermo copy 
paper by OLD TOWN can save you 
many dollars each year on every copy 
machine you use! Whether you are a 
one machine user or have a multiple 
machine set-up—your savings will be 
constant! 


Since ““TOWN-FAC” copy paper can 
also be used as a carbonless copy 
paper, you get an additional bonus! 
“TOWN-FAC” by OLD TOWN gives 
you twice the value at only half the 
price! Convince yourself! 


SEND. FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 
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BUSINESS PUSH 


continued 


by definition, involves change, and 
people tend to resist change. 

The remedy for this is an under- 
standing of the benefits of growth 
to the community as a whole as 
well as to sectors of the community 
and individuals. 

Even the individual who happens 
to be displaced from a given job by 
technological change or reduction 
of a tariff or some other develop- 
ment almost always, in the long 
run, will be better off by moving 
into a new line of activity. There 
are some exceptions to this, gen- 
erally among older people or where 
it is difficult to learn a new trade. 
In these cases the community has 
a responsibility to ease this adjust- 
ment. But young people should wel- 
come change. Change in growth 
offers them greater opportunity, cer- 
tainly, than stagnation. 


How would you change work rules? 


We need a national acceptance of 
the need for accelerated economic 
growth and a national willingness 
to go along with policies that will 
encourage growth. In an atmos- 
phere of growth many so-called 
work rules become obsolete. They 
were devised in the depression when 
there was a real problem of sharing 
the work, and protecting an indi- 
vidual’s job. In an atmosphere of 
growth these things are no longer 
necessary since alternative jobs are 
available or, if work rules are modi- 
fied, the individual in the job can 
actually earn more without the work 
rules than with them. It is more a 
question of attitude and of under- 
standing than of anything that 
basically cannot be changed. 


Will the future require an even greater 
rate of economic advancement than 
we have at present? 


I know few people who have no un- 
satisfied wants or desires. We have 
a considerable way to go before you 
can say that the great bulk of the 
American people are affluent. More- 
over, there are really tremendous 
needs in this country. We need to 
make our cities decent and attrac- 
tive. We are far from having solved 
the highway problem. We need more 
and better schools. We need to de- 
velop to the utmost the talents of 
individuals. We face the tremen- 
dous job of modernizing the free 
world economy, helping the under- 
developed countries achieve eco- 
nomic progress, to provide hope for 
progress and for a better life. 





We have the technical ability to 
do this if we can achieve the rate of 
economic growth of which we are 
capable. 


In a free society isn’t the economic 
growth rate more or less determined 
by what the people want, and if that 
is so, are you suggesting that we 
should have a controlled economy? 

In a society such as ours no one 
can decree the rate of growth. No 
one can set up a five-year plan 
which calls for a certain rate of 
growth. But we know from history 
that, if certain conditions exist, our 
rate of growth can be accelerated or 
retarded. What I suggest is that we 
attempt to do the things we know 
will encourage growth and stop do- 
ing or at least moderate the things 
that experience shows retard eco- 
nomic growth. 

I have no way of knowing that by 
doing these things we will get four 
per cent or five per cent or six per 
cent growth. All that I can say is 
that, if these things are done, we 
will move in the direction of better 
growth. I do not regard a six per 
cent rate of growth as impossible. 


You don’t suggest a faster rate of 
economic growth merely to keep pace 
with Russia? 


The Soviets pose real and diffi- 
cult challenges to us, particularly 
in the underdeveloped countries. If 
communism can demonstrate a dra- 
matically greater economic growth 
rate than we do, this is tremendous- 
ly important. We have to be con- 
cerned about this. I don’t think 
that this means we necessarily have 
to match Russia’s rate of growth— 
certainly not to match their claims, 
which are vastly inflated—but if we 
were to grow at four per cent a 
year, which is perfectly feasible, I 
doubt if the Russians would ever 
catch us. 

We need not give up the battle by 
default, by which I mean adopting 
a system that copies theirs merely 
to achieve a higher rate of growth. 
Actually, I think we have missed a 
great bet in not explaining what 
Russian growth has meant to Rus- 
sians. Less than half of Russian 
output goes to consumers; in our 
case close to 70 per cent goes to 
consumers. The improvement in liv- 
ing standards in Russia over the 
whole span of the Soviet regime has 
been spectacularly less than the im- 
provement in the United States or 
other free countries. Much of Rus- 
sia’s growth has been in things that 
do not yield direct or immediate 
benefits to the people involved. Our 
growth does and should. END 
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et PP SeSeeeeeeeeeeeee 


This new 
Yellow Pages 
Service 


lets us sell 

our prospects 
when they're 
ready to buy 
..and it’s 
commissionable! 








Acct. Exec. : Well, when our prospects look in the 
Yellow Pages, they’re not looking for entertain- 
ment as in other media. They’re ready to bwy—our 
product or one of our competitors’. Now we can 
sell them right at this moment of decision. 


ACCE. SUPT: Fine. But how? 


Acct. Exec.: New National Yellow Pages Service 
lets us put solid selling display ads in any combina- 
tion of 4,000 directories across the country... 
ads that tie right in with our national consumer 
campaign. 


ACCE. SUPT: You mean, we can tell them why to 


buy—as well as where? 


Acct. Exec. : Exactly! Sell them—and send them 
directly to our nearest outlet. 


ACCT. SUPT: How about all the paper work 
involved in buying the hundreds of directories we’d 
need? 


et SSeS SSSSSSSSSSSeSeSeseeeeee, 


WEL ME MORE § 





Acct. Exec.: No problem. NYPS handles the whole 
thing with just one contact and one contract. One 
monthly bill, too. 


ACCHSUM: What was that you said about 


commissionable? 


Acct. Exec.: It’s true. The space is subject to 
agency commission. 


ACC SUPY: I’m sold. And I think the client will 
buy it. 


Acct. Exec.: It’s so sound he can’t afford not to! 
ONE CONTACT 


ONE CONTRACT 
ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


NEW 


SERVICE 





For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 











NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes, The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
affecting your business and personal in- 
come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a vear, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
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Nationalease «v2e''«: everything but the 
$ driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 
Lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 

For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit’’ truckleasing—and the name of your 
local Nationa tease firm, write: 
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Nationallease Serving Principal Cities 
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of the United States, 
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REDS THREATEN 


(continued from page 45) 


Finally, a judge holding court in 
the building ordered the mob dis- 
persed. Police were forced to use 
fire hoses when the rioters attacked 
them. 

In all, 68 persons were arrested, 
most of them students. Municipal 
Judge Albert Axelrod, pointing out 
that there was ample evidence to 
convict them, nevertheless  dis- 
missed charges against 62 of the 
defendants, saying they were for 
the most part “clean-cut American 
students” who could well be haunted 
for the rest of their lives by the 
stigma of a conviction. But 58 of 
the students later signed a state- 
ment declaring: ‘‘Nobody incited 
us, nobody misguided us. We were 
led by our own convictions and still 
stand firmly by them.” 

Such an attitude clearly shows 
something’s wrong. It signals a 
need to find out what’s wrong and 
correct it. 

The Korean prisoner of war study 
suggests that lack of understand- 
ing of the entire American system 
contributes to a lack of patriotism. 

Several surveys of student atti- 
tudes have demonstrated wide- 
spread misconceptions about the 
U. S. economic system. Question- 
naires distributed to more than 
9,500 high school students through 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce showed, for example, that: 

More than one third believed 
that what a company wants to 
charge has a greater influence on 
prices than what customers are will- 
ing to pay. 

More than one fourth thought the 
government should set a limit on 
the amount of profit a business can 
make. 

More than half felt that owners 
of business get too large a share 
of profits, compared with what 
workers get. 

More than half thought the gov- 
ernment should guarantee a job 
for everyone willing to work. 

Almost 60 per cent believed that, 
in most industries, one or two com- 
panies are so large that they are 
practically the same as monopolies. 

And 44 per cent thought that 
the fairest economic system takes 
from each according to his ability, 
and gives to each according to his 
needs. 


How business helps 

Correcting such misconceptions is 
only part of the job ahead. An af- 
firmative, long-range program to re- 
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store faith in the American way of 
life is essential. 

Here are some examples of what’s 
being done ‘now: 

Business firms and organizations 
are especially active in promoting 
understanding of and belief in our 
competitive free enterprise system. 

Several companies are sponsoring 


showings of a movie made from 


newsreel films of the California 
riots. The movie, vividly revealing 
the communist agitation, is titled 
“Operation Abolition,” the reds’ 
own tag for their campaign to de- 
stroy the Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Many concerns, associations and 
foundations offer prizes, scholar- 
ships or awards to spark student 
interest. The Stanley Works of New 
Britain, Conn., awards $1,200 an- 
nually for the best student essays 
on “The Role of Industry in the 
Development of America.” 

Major awards for development of 
citizenship and Americanism are 
made annually by Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge and The 
American Heritage Foundation. 
The National Association of Broad- 
casters and the Electronics Indus- 
tries Association cosponsor a Voice 
of Democracy script-writing contest 
for high school students each year 
in cooperation with the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Four scholarships are 
prizes in the American Legion’s an- 
nual National High School Oratori- 
cal Contest, based on _ patriotic 
themes. 

At the local level, chambers of 
commerce organize many projects. 
One of the most successful is Busi- 
ness-Education Days, developed by 
the National Chamber. On _ these 
days businesses in a community 
open their doors to teachers so they 
may see and gain a greater under- 
standing of the operation of com- 
petitive enterprise. So far, 2,900 B-E 
days have been held in 1,072 U. S. 
and Canadian communities. 

Local chambers also sponsor stu- 
dent tours of industries and _ pro- 
vide speakers for school events. 

High school students gain great- 
er understanding of economics 
through Youth Asks Business pro- 
grams, sponsored by the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, chamber. During these 
sessions, youngsters are encouraged 
to clear up their concepts of com- 
petitive enterprise by questioning 
business leaders of their community. 

To help develop articulate, in- 
formed spokesmen for business, the 
National Chamber has prepared an 
Economic Discussion Course. While 
it is intended chiefly for use by 
groups of adult thought leaders, the 
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St. Raphael’s Church, Venice, Florida 
Architect: Thomas J. Madden, A.1.A. 


Flick-Reedy Corporation, 











Waialae Bowl, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Architect: Takashi Anbe, A.1.A. 





Maple Heights, Ohio 


Astute buyers choose the Butler Building System— 
OVER 100,000 BUTLER BUILDINGS 





now serve American industry, commerce, and community life 


You’re in good company when you decide to build with the Butler Building System. The 
roster of big-corporation users reads like a Who’s Who of American industry. End-use 
market analysis of only 1959 Butler building orders tells a story of astonishing versatility. 
Butler buildings were purchased by 27 different kinds of industries, 23 kinds of commercial 
users, 6 types of transportation services, plus educational, religious, and fraternal organiza- 
tions, and all levels of government from federal to local. 

Pre-engineering, precision factory-fabrication and simplified construction methods — 
backed by constant technical innovation and high quality standards — have created one of 
the most universal and popular systems of building construction in use today. The Butler 
Building System offers you important advantages. Not the least of these advantages is the 
international network of experienced Butler Builders... the largest independent organiza- 
tion of its kind. Butler Builders offer single-responsibility service, a turn-key job, and even 
arrange financing. Before you build — contact your nearby Butler Builder. He is listed in 
the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. » Cleveland, Ohio » New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. *« Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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crisp new design 
in office furniture 


Now quantity production 
makes advance styled furni- 
ture affordable and practical 
for the general office. Inter- 
changeable components al- 
low unlimited combinations. 





Write for free brochure. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
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better papers 
are made with 
cotton fiber— 
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continued 


course is being used in several 
schools. Still another Chamber proj- 
ect is designed to help business get 
across the principles of our eco- 
nomic system to its employes 
through effective communications. 

The Action Course in Practical 
Politics offered by the Chamber 
helps individuals understand and 
participate in American democracy. 

Slides and films to help tell the 
free enterprise story also are widely 
used by businesses and local cham- 
bers. 


Labor and education activities 

Labor unions are active in youth 
work, too. Their spending for col- 
lege scholarships is estimated at 
about $500,000 a year. 

The AFL-CIO this year sponsored 
a high school essay contest with 
trips to Washington for state win- 
ners. Its Economics Department 
also holds seminars for college pro- 


fessors, and prepares pamphlets, 
films, and other educational ma- 
terials. 


In the field of education itself, 
there is a growing recognition of the 
need for more teaching of American 
principles and economics. Educators 
themselves are concerned that only 
a small percentage of elementary or 
high schools provide courses labeled 
as economics, but they contend the 
students learn a great deal about 
our economic system in such courses 
as civics, American history and gov- 
ernment. 

In any event, the number of 
schools teaching economics, as well 
as our nation’s basic beliefs, is in- 
creasing—supplemented by help of- 
fered by organizations backed by 


YOU CAN 
BE RICH 


Ideas, methods and clever financial plans now 
revealed by officials of 206 hugely successful 
concerns. Some started with a few hundred 
dollars and made tens of millions. They tell 
how in IDEAS THAT BECAME BIG BUSI- 
NESS, by Clinton Woods; $5.75, postpaid; 430 
pages; 6”x9”; gold stamped cloth cover. 
Money back in 4 days if not satisfied. Folder 
free. Tremendous assistance to the ambitious. 


FOUNDERS, Inc., Publishers 





Dept. NBI Garrett Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
é is writes on 
freezer paper 
® Kd — ee. 
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(and everything else!) 
It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! 
Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill I5¢. 


AT VARIETY, DRUG AND STATIONERY COUNTERS. 
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businessmen. Among groups en- 
couraging broader knowledge of free 
government through work with 
teachers and students are the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
Texas Bureau for Economic Under- 
standing, the Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, the 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, The American Economic Foun- 
dation, the American Enterprise 
Association, Inc., and the Intercol- 
legiate Society of Individualists, 
Inc. Each offers materials for class- 
room use. Various differences on 
domestic political philosophy are 
sometimes apparent, but all provide 
some insight for the student into the 
competitive enterprise system. 

College students themselves are 
showing significant interest in assur- 
ing that our nation’s heritage and 
way of life are thoroughly under- 
stood. 

An example frequently cited by 
educators is the Democracy-in-Ac- 
tion program at Howard Payne Col- 
lege in Brownwood, Tex. Forty of 
its students banded together to con- 
duct forums and lectures in high 
schools, churches and civic organ- 
izations in the seven surrounding 
counties. 

Now backed enthusiastically by 
off-campus groups, the program in- 
cludes a week-long gathering, with 
important outside speakers; general 
campus rallies; and, throughout the 
year, weekly meetings in small 
groups to discuss the errors of 
communism and the merits of de- 
mocracy. These groups, incidental- 
ly, are termed “cells,” as are com- 
munist units. 


Defense Department program 


Since Korea, the Defense De- 
partment has developed an exten- 
sive campaign to promote a better 
understanding of democracy. The 
Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education has produced dozens 
of pamphlets, posters, motion pic- 
tures, radio and television programs 
designed to get American principles 
across to young servicemen who 


'may lack some of the essentials. 


| 


Such materials are worked into 
the required training of servicemen 
and kept handy for those who en- 
roll for more voluntary education. 
The Armed Forces formal educa- 
tional programs also are putting new 
stress on subjects related to patriot- 
ism and economics. To reach those 
not interested in schooling, the same 
themes are emphasized on the pro- 
grams broadcast by the more than 
200 radio and 33 television stations 
operated by the armed forces 
abroad. The California riot movie 
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Some strange paradoxes crop up, at times, in the 
American scene. 


We are scrupulous, as a nation, to safeguard the 
rights of the individual in court .. . his right to 
worship without interference . . . his right to speak 
freely and openly on any issue. 


We have federal laws and regulations to protect 
him against unfair competition in his efforts to make 
a living . . . unfair competition, that is, except that 
from the federal government itself. 


Take, for example, the matter of the govern- 
ment’s producing and selling electric power in the 
open market. Because federal power systems pay no 
federal income taxes, and little or no taxes to state 
and local governments, they can undersell the inde- 
pendent electric companies which do produce taxes. 
In fact, the very taxes provided by the independent elec- 
tric companies and their customers are used in part to 
help finance this unfair competition. 


Now the proponents of federal “public power” 
are pressing for billions more to build additional 
federal power plants, although the independent elec- 
tric companies are ready and able to supply all the 
power the nation can conceivably need. And this on 
top of more than $5,000,000,000 of taxpayers’ money 
already spent on such government installations. 


How can this go on? Simply because the public 
doesn’t know about it. 


WHY 
SHOULD A 
BUSINESSMAN 
BE TAXED 

TO 
SUPPORT 
GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION 
AGAINST 
HIMSELF ? 







A NEW BOOKLET TELLS THE STORY 

You can get interesting, little-known facts, figures 
and quotes by mailing the coupon below for the new 
free booklet, “‘How Federal Government Electricity 
Affects the Businessman.” It discusses how “public 
power” spending can affect your costs, prices and 
profits, what happens when the government goes 
into business with taxpayers’ money, and the anti- 
business implications of federal power spending. 
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1271 Ave. of the Americas 

New York 20, N. Y. 
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without charge: 
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‘This 
N | | & h 1 nN eC has also been distributed to military 


installations. 


bei 
Has Started a Role of religion 

ss | Religion’s implacable opposition 

| PWentce) | bneresel “a | to communism is passed on to 

od | | youngsters in Sunday schools, paro- 

, . chial schools and the many youth 

organizations sponsored by the 

churches. 

In addition, the Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Greek Orthodox 
faiths have joined together to cre- 
ate the Foundation for Religious 
Action in the Social and Civil Or- 
der. This organization, based in 
Washington, is dedicated to oppos- 
ing by spiritual means communism 
| and all forms of totalitarianism, 
and to helping renew the religious 
and moral foundations of democ- 
racy in our own country and the 
world. 

As one of its projects, Dr. Charles 
W. Lowry, foundation chairman, 
worked with the Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education 
in selecting 20 paperback books that 
would provide military libraries 
with a relatively inexpensive selec- 
tion of material promoting a better 
understanding of democracy and the 
threat of communism. Some of the 
titles: “‘Animal Farm,” by George 
Orwell; “(Communism and Christ,” 
by Dr. Lowry; “Darkness at Noon,” 
by Arthur Koestler; ‘Masters of 
Deceit,” by J. Edgar Hoover; and 
“Young Rugged Constitution,” by 
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so hand-in-hand with practicality there can be no other word for it. | dividuals everywhere. 
P 7 fe Catholic Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
© 1960 rmiven, ine. attributes the vast growth of com- 


> munism to the world’s spiritual vac- 
uum. “The modern world has lost 
its faith, it has lost its goal and pur- 
pose,” he says. “And the world be- 
came sick and tired of milk-and- 
water systems where there was 
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nothing so sacred you could dedi- 
cate your life to it, and nothing so 
evil that you should risk your life 
to destroy it.” 

A warning against stressing the 
material advantages of democracy 
comes from Rabbi S. Andhil Fine- 
berg. 

“What communists cannot offer, 
what they do not have, and what we 
can provide, is best described as 
‘spiritual values’,” the rabbi de- 
clares. 

“We can supply, if our clergy will 
provide the material, proof of the 
superiority of our way of life over 
life under communism in terms of 
religious and spiritual values.” 


Planning for the future 


As an important part of future 
government action, Rep. A. S. Her- 
long, Florida Democrat, proposes 
establishment of a_ federally fi- 
nanced Freedom Academy to de- 
velop a systematic knowledge of the 
international communist conspira- 
cy; reduce means of combating 
communism to a coordinated sci- 
ence; educate and train citizens to 
carry out such countermeasures, 
and give government personnel the 
benefit of the knowledge and science 
it develops. 

Another effort to gather together 
knowledge of what’s being done to 
help young people understand de- 
mocracy has just been launched by 
the National Chamber. Its Educa- 
tion Department is asking local 
chambers to report all such activi- 
ties, so an over-all picture will be 
obtained. At present, no _ single 
agency or organization has this in- 
formation. The Chamber plans a 
“How to Do It” manual after the 
survey is completed. 

What else can you, as an indi- 
vidual, do? 

J. Edgar Hoover sums up: “Pro- 
mote morality to defeat the im- 
morality of communism; don’t pro- 
vide protective coloration for sub- 
versive organizations by being an 
indiscriminate joiner; be a crusader 
for democracy, our form of govern- 
ment is only as good as the people 
in it. 

“All our hopes for the future of 
our country are bound up with our 
hopes for the future of our nation’s 
youth. 

“They will not fail us if we do not 
fail them. Only our apathy and lax- 
ity in the face of the threat which 
communist efforts represent can 
cause such a failure.” END 
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13.5 MILLION NEW JOBS 


Employment gain can match growth 


of labor force during decade to come 


PROBABLE EXPANSION of the nation’s labor force 
by one fifth in the new decade raises this challenge: 
Will there be enough jobs for all the new workers? 
Industry-by-industry analysis shows that healthy 
economic growth will fill the need, provided that: 


> Government does not tamper with the economy. 


> Workers acquire the skills needed to match job 
opportunities. 


> Business trains or retrains employes to meet chang- 
ing needs. 


Except for the 1930’s, the balance between jobs and 
workers has been kept at a satisfactory level for most 
of this century. From 1940 through 1957 the labor 
force grew less than job demand. But unemployment 
rose in 1958, and still totals more than five per cent, 
despite an increase in jobholders from 65.6 million to 
more than 68 million. 

During the 1960’s, the number of people between 
14 and 65 years of age—the working years—will climb 
by 13.5 million. This means we may need over 79 mil- 
lion jobs in 1970. Depending on the number of women 
and youngsters who will actually seek employment, 
and the rate at which other people drop out, the la- 
bor force increase will range from about 18 per cent 
to 20 per cent. 

Creating the new jobs will depend in large part on 
the ability of business to obtain enough money to in- 
vest in expansion. Tax reform, ‘including more rea- 
listic depreciation allowances, would provide some of 
the additional dollars. Federal spending aimed at 
forcing growth, on the other hand, could drain off 
funds that otherwise could be helping to prevent un- 
employment. 

Matching workers to jobs will be more difficult in 
the 1960’s. In the past decade, industry expanded 
chiefly through well understood technology and much 
of the growth in the labor force was in skilled workers 
25 or older. Ahead are demands for more sophisti- 
cated goods and services, requiring more skills. 
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Only about 5.5 million of the 13.5 million needed 
new jobs are likely to require little appreciable skill; 
the other eight million will call for special training 
or experience. Yet the number of workers under 25 
in the labor force may grow by about 6.5 million, 
while the increase in the more experienced 25 to 64 
age group will amount to only about seven million. 


Training will be challenge 


It will be necessary to train about one million 
youngsters, or to train those now lacking skills, if a 
balance is to be achieved. This is a responsibility of 
both the prospective worker and employer. Young 
people must prepare themselves for the fields with 
greatest promise. Business. must provide retraining 
opportunities for workers in blind alleys because of 
technological or market changes. 

Raising the cost of unskilled labor with artificially 
high minimum wages is not the answer. This increases 
the demand for labor-saving equipment, requiring 
skilled workers, and reduces the demand for unskilled 
labor, thus adding to unemployment. 

Present unemployment figures reflect changes made 
in the method of counting the unemployed in 1957. 
All persons who are reported as looking for work 
and those waiting to start a new job or be called back 
to one from which they have been laid off are counted 
as unemployed. 

This method tends to inflate the U. S. figure in 
comparison with European countries which count as 
jobless only those voluntarily registered as unem- 
ployed and seeking work. The European system, 
which results in rates of 2.25 per cent or less, would 
also yield rates below three per cent if applied here. 

But even if unemployment here is roughly compa- 
rable to that abroad, it cannot be viewed compla- 
cently. Will unemployment get worse? What are the 
prospects for 1961, as distinguished from the 1960's 
as a whole? 

Let’s assume an upswing starting in the fourth 
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quarter of 1960 that will carry the gross national 
product in the third quarter of 1961 to $535 billion 
from the current $503 billion to $505 billion. 

Government outlays, under these conditions, might 
total $107 billion; personal consumption expenditures 
$340 billion, net exports $3 billion, and domestic in- 
vestment $85 billion, including $45 billion for plant 
and equipment, $23 billion for residential construc- 
tion, and $5 billion for inventories. 

Such an economy might require a rise of roughly 
400,000 workers in manufacturing, 300,000 in trade, 
300,000 in state and local government, 200,000 in 
services, 100,000 in construction, financing and real 
estate, and 200,000 in miscellaneous groups. 

This would be a gross rise of 1.5 million. A decline 
in the number of jobs in agriculture would bring the 
net increase to possibly 1.25 million. This is about 
the same as the expected growth of the labor force. 
Thus, there would be no decrease in the number of 
unemployed, but the percentage of the labor force 
without jobs would decline. 

If average hours worked were lengthened appreci- 
ably in 1961, however, the gain in jobs might be less. 
Hours in manufacturing in August 1960 were two per 
cent below those of August 1959 and hours in retail 
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trade were down nearly two per cent. Therefore, in- 
creases of one to two per cent in output might be ob- 
tained with little increase in employment. 


Outlook for more jobs 


Prospects for the rest of the 1960’s depend chiefly 
on the outlook for an increase in jobs to match the 
growth of the labor force. Eighty per cent of these 
jobs will be in four categories: 

Manufacturing. 

Trade. 

Government. 

Services. 

Let’s start by assuming production will grow about 
four per cent a year, compounded annually, and 
personal consumption by 3.7 per cent a year. 

These are not unrealistically optimistic assump- 
tions. They would yield a gross national product in 
1970 of about $750 billion (in 1960 dollars) and per- 
sonal consumption expenditures of about $475 billion 
to $485 billion. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing is the largest single employer. It 
uses approximately 16.8 million workers—more than 30 


Job supply can 
match growth of 
labor force in 
1960’s, but lack of 
investment incen- 
tives and inflation- 
ary action by 
government can 
cut opportunities, 
widen margin of 
unemployment 
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weekly. Non-technical, easy to read 
and use. 
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—Unequalled full-text record of the 
settlement of every conceivable type 
of labor dispute. In 30-odd fully in- 
dexed volumes, supplemented 
weekly. 


LABOR RELATIONS EXPEDITER— 
A one-volume looseleaf desk book for 
fast answers and quick reference on 
all major topics in the field of labor 
relations. Monthly supplements. 


WHITE COLLAR REPORT—Cover- 
ing employee-management relations 
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Weekly. 
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NEW JOBS 


continued 


per cent of those with nonfarm jobs. 
The rate of growth we have sug- 
gested may mean relatively little 
increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment. The number of persons em- 
ployed per given quantity of goods 
produced has been dropping. 

If manufacturing output expands 
by four per cent a year, and manu- 
acturing employment per unit of 
goods produced declines three per 
cent as it did, on the average, in 
the 1950’s, manufacturing employ- 
ment may approximate 17.5 million 
by 1965, and 18.5 million in 1970. 
This would be about 10 per cent 
above today’s level. 

Should manufacturing output in- 
crease only 3.5 per cent a year in 
this decade, employment might in- 
crease by as little as five per cent. 
Should the increase average 4.5 per 
cent, employment might rise about 
15 per cent. 

The increase may come in the so- 
called “nonproductive” employment 
category. 

As a result of research and devel- 
opment, new technological advance- 
ments are increasing the output per 
production worker. From 1953 to 
this year, employment of productive 
workers in manufacturing dropped 
from 13.8 million to 12.5 million. 
But the nonproductive employment 
rose from 3.4 million to 4.1 million. 
This trend is not likely to be re- 
versed. 

The nonproductive employment 
in factories tends to be largely pro- 
fessional, managerial, and technical. 
Manufacturing, therefore, offers no 
great hope for employment among 
the younger, unskilled members of 
the growing labor force. 


Trade 


The second largest employment 
source is wholesale and retail trade. 
It employed some 12 million, or 21 
per cent, of all workers in 1959. Its 
proportion of the total work force 
held fairly constant since 1929, but 
the total number employed rose 79 
per cent. Retail and wholesale sales, 
in constant dollars, rose about 125 
per cent. The average worker, there- 
fore, was handling roughly 25 per 
cent more business in 1959 than 30 
years earlier. 

If retail and wholesale trade in- 
creases about 3.5 per cent a year in 
the 1960’s, the total volume of sales 
in 1970 would be more than 40 per 
cent greater than in 1960. For each 
10 per cent increase in sales, trade 
employment has tended to increase 


about six per cent. So a sales in- 
crease of more than 40 per cent 
would suggest a possible employ- 
ment increase of about 25 per cent, 
to nearly 15 million in 1970. How- 
ever, if the recent rapid productiv- 
ity increase continues, employment 
might rise more slowly—possibly to 
little more than 14 million. 


Government 


The third largest job source is 
government, which employs about 
16 per cent of the civilians in non- 
agricultural work. 

Federal civilian employment was 
about 2.6 million in 1953, and about 
2.4 million in 1959. Most of this 
drop was in civilian employment in 
the military establishment, especial- 
ly among women. More than 40 per 
cent of federal employment is in the 
Department of Defense. Unless this 
department expands its payroll, 
federal employment may not rise 
appreciably. 

The prospect for increases in em- 
ployment by state and local govern- 
ments is something else. Payrolls 
of state governments rose by 50 per 
cent in the 1950’s and employment 
by local governments went up more 
than 35 per cent. If this rise con- 
tinues in the 1960’s it would mean 
about 2.2 million more jobs. The 
rise may range from 2 million to 
2.5 million. 


Services 


The next major source of employ- 
ment is the service and miscella- 
neous category. Last year it account- 
ed for one eighth of all nonagricul- 
tural employment, or 6.7 million 
jobs. The rise in income anticipated 
for this decade will bring larger pro- 
portions of the population into in- 
come groups which can afford good 
services. Also, as incomes rise, the 
pay of service workers goes up more 
than the cost of the service. 

The result of these two forces— 
more expenditures on services, and 
higher wages for services performed 
—has been to draw people into serv- 
ice and miscellaneous employment. 
Should past trends continue and 
personal consumption expenditures 
rise as assumed, this source of em- 
ployment would provide 8.5 million 
to nine million jobs in 1970—a rise 
of 1.8 million to 2.3 million. 


Other categories 


A few other categories can be re- 
viewed quickly. 

Contract construction is reported 
to have employed fewer workers in 
1959 than in 1956 or 1957, although 
the volume of construction has risen. 

A rise in construction averaging 
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3.5 per cent a year has been fore- 
cast for the 1960’s. Should this fore- 
cast prove correct, and should pro- 
ductivity rise at the present rate, 
there would be no increase in direct 
employment of construction labor— 
unless the productivity rise caused 
building costs to drop enough to 
stimulate more construction and 
more employment. Construction, 
therefore, may provide for its cur- 
rent proportion of the labor force 
during the 1960’s, and it may do a 
little better. 

The peak in mining employment 
was reached in 1923. Employment 
dropped by three per cent a year, 
on the average, during the 1950’s. 
There is little reason to expect this 
source of employment to provide 
more jobs later in the 1960’s than 
at present. 

Transportation and public utili- 
ties provide about four million jobs. 
Railroad employment has_ been 
dropping, but trucking, air and 
warehouse employment has been 
rising. The productivity of tele- 
phone operations increases with the 
volume of conversations, so that em- 
ployment there is relatively steady. 
The same story is found in gas and 
electric utilities. Little additional 
employment seems likely in these 
fields, or in agriculture. There may 
be some increase—possibly as much 
as a million—in real estate and fi- 
nancing, in self-employment and 
other categories. 

Putting the story together we get 
this picture: 

If only the minimum increase is 
reached in each field, and, if the 
labor force should grow by 18 per 
cent during the 1960’s, the labor 
force would increase by six per cent 
more than the number of jobs, and 
unemployment would rise sharply. 

But, if employment rises by the 
maximum suggested for each cate- 
gory, the total would go up by near- 
ly 21 per cent; if the labor force 
rises by not more than 20 per cent, 
unemployment, as currently meas- 
ured, would be about four or five 
per cent by the end of the decade. 
Employment would keep pace with 
the labor force. 

The situation will be delicately 
balanced. Minor recessions. will 
cause more than minor unemploy- 
ment, and minor booms could put 
inflationary pressures on wages. 
This emphasizes the need for na- 
tional policies that will encourage 
a dynamic economy. That means 
the economy must be allowed to ex- 
pand to meet the needs of consum- 
ers and thus provide jobs for the 
new workers of the 1960’s. 

—ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
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SENIOR CITIZENS 


continued from page 43 


things they had to do without be- 
cause of lack of money. In spite of 
the low income, half the men and a 
little more than half the women 
said “No.” Only about 10 per cent 
of those who said they felt deprived 
—which is only five per cent of the 
total—said they lacked health serv- 
ices because they did not have 
enough money. 

In still another recent survey of 
the aging, these elders were seen to 
be solving their medical care prob- 
lems themselves. This study was 
made by the National ‘‘onference 
of Catholic Charities. Everyone 
older than 60 was surveyed in the 
St. Rose of Lima Parish of Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. This is what was 
found: 

Only six per cent of the men and 
nine per cent of the women thought 
of themselves as having poor 
health. All those who were too ill 
to leave their homes had some 
member of the family to take care 
of them. 

When asked who would take care 
of them when they got sick, all but 
four per cent said they would be 
able to make some arrangements 
for care. Of those widowed or sin- 
gle or childless, about one in 10 
said he could count on a friend or 
neighbor in time of sickness, and a 
few said they would get hired help. 

Nine out of 10 in the study said 
they had enough to live on or were 
comfortably fixed financially. In 
the normal give and take of family 
life, the older people were count- 
ing on giving as well as getting 
help when illness struck, the study 
made clear. 

In earlier studies in St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Buffalo, the Nation- 
al Conference of Catholic Charities 
asked elderly persons who would 
pay for hospitalization if it were 
necessary. Between 80 and 90 per 
cent said they had hospitalization 
insurance, savings or potential help 
from relatives. 


Elderly rank medical aid low 


When asked to rank conditions 
they considered of most impor- 
tance, the elderly listed “enough 
money to live on” as_ topmost. 
However, they ranked the impor- 
tance of “children and grandchil- 
dren nearby,” “good friends” and 
“to be left alone to do as they 
please” all above “good medical 
care and health.” 

The findings in these new inde- 
pendent studies of the aged are a 
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far cry from the disastrous picture 
of vast millions of ailing dependent 
aged sketched in Congress this 
year. 

Congressional liberals have con- 
tended that eight out of 10 elderly 
persons in the nation are chroni- 
cally ill, that four million have a 
heart condition or high blood 
pressure, that the median income 
of aged persons is only $1,488, and 
that only 20 per cent of all those 
older than 65 have liquid assets of 
$5,000 or more. 

The facts are: 

Although eight out of 10 aged 
have a chronic condition, only four 
out of 10 say they have any limita- 
tion on their normal activity as a 
result. Of the four million with 
heart or blood pressure trouble, 
more than two million were not 
confined to bed by it. Although the 
median income of the aged is only 
$1,488, this statistic includes the 
2.4 million persons on Old Age As- 
sistance, which tends to hold down 
the level considerably. It is also 
true that only 20 per cent of those 
older than 65 have liquid assets of 
$5,000 or more. But for the total 


PRICES—UP OR DOWN? 
The future course of prices 
is one of the greatest 
uncertainties in forecasting. 
For some Clues to future 
price trends turn back to 
‘Prices: What Might Boost 
Them”’ on page 35 


population over 18 years of age the 
percentage with this much liquid 
assets is only 10 per cent. In fact, 
no other age group has as favorable 
an asset position as the aged. Also, 
four million of the 16 million aged 
are either still employed or are 
wives of employed workers. 

Total family income is usually a 
more realistic measurement as to 
whether an elderly person can pay 
a medical bill. A national survey in 
1957 found that 79 per cent of the 
aged indicated they could pay a 
$500 medical bill, beyond expenses 
covered by health insurance, with 
assets available to them. 

Many of the aged have several 
sources of income. About 10.6 mil- 
lion aged receive social security 
checks. More than a million get 
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veterans pensions. More than a mil- 
lion get other government pensions 
such as railroad retirement or civil 
service. About 1.5 million have pen- 
sions from business. And about one 
million receive some income from 
annuities. About half the aged have 
income from rents, dividends or 
interest. 

Since more than 19 million per- 
sons are covered by private pen- 
sion plans now, these will be a 
growing source of income. 

Almost three out of every four 
couples drawing social security 
benefits own their own homes, 
about nine out of 10 of them mort- 
gage-free. 

The median net worth of social 
security oldsters was $9,616 in 
1957, up from only $5,610 in 1951. 

In the debate on the medical 
issue, the Health Insurance Associ- 
ation of America points out that half 
the Americans 65 and older now 
have health insurance protection. 
An estimated 90 per cent who want 
and need it will have it by 1970. 


What liberals contend 


The effort to remedy the medical 
problems of the aged through the 
social security system are based on 
this argument: 

The high cost of medical care 
for the aged is not primarily a prob- 
lem of the poor. All the elderly 
should be relieved of the fears of 
loss of vigor and health and the 
threat that an expensive illness will 
wipe out their savings. The aged 
should not have to depend on their 
children or face the embarrassment 
of taking charity to pay a big medi- 
cal bill. Instead, the 70 million 
workers covered by social security 
should be given the chance to 
contribute now through a _ higher 
social security tax for paid-up medi- 
cal care protection later. 

But opponents point out many 
dangers and inadequacies of broad- 
ening the social security system to 
cover health protection. 

First of all, as some of the most 
recent surveys show, only a small 
portion of the aged need much 
help. The new law passed this 
year provides a broad measure of 
assistance in meeting medical costs 
for those most in need—the indi- 
gent and the sometimes-needy 
aged. This is in addition to private 
family, civic and religious activities 
to help the most needy and the 
traditional medical practice of not 
charging, or reducing the charges, 
for the poor. 

Second, of those who are not 
needy or indigent, 7.7 million aged 
have private voluntary health in- 
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SENIOR CITIZENS 


continued 


surance. That’s 58 per cent of those 
exclusive of the indigent aged. Less 
than 10 years ago only about 25 
per cent of the aged population 
had health insurance protection. 
The HIAA notes that there is no 
evidence to indicate that the re- 
maining 4.6 million aged can’t and 
won’t get health insurance if they 
want it in the future. 


Social security danger 


The social security approach— 
taxing workers and their employers 
more to pay for hospital and surgi- 
cal costs of elderly beneficiaries— 
would lump all these aged into one 
category: those who can pay their 
bills as well as those who can’t; 
those who are insured and those 
who aren’t. 

Would those compelled to pay 
for a national health care system 
through social security be willing 
or able to carry private health in- 
surance policies? Opponents of the 
Forand social security idea ask this 
question. 

Opponents of the Forand idea 
also ask: What would happen to 
the quality of medical care if the 
federal government disburses the 
money for care programs, if some 
federal agency determines the bene- 
fits provided, sets rates of compen- 
sation for hospitals, nursing homes, 
doctors and dentists, and enforces 
uniform standards of care? Would 
bureaucratic decisions replace 
those of professional medical men? 

The Forand legislation would 
provide for 60 days of hospital care 
a year, although 90 per cent of the 
aged who must be hospitalized are 
out in less than 30 days, as studies 
have shown. 

U. S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare statistics say 
the existing demand for hospital 
beds totals more than 761,000, 
while only 653,000 hospital beds 
are available. 

The Forand legislation promises 
120 days a year of nursing home 
services minus any days in the hos- 
pital. The same HEw statistics show 
that we have 245,000 nursing home 
beds, but need 385,000. The demand 
for those already overburdened fa- 
cilities is apparent. 

Though the Forand proposal 
would provide hospital and surgical 
help, it would not pay for medi- 
cines — prescribed and not pre- 
scribed—which add up to one third 
of what the aged spend for medical 
care. 





Older workers and those who 
have already retired will have paid 
a relatively small amount in social 
security taxes for what they will 
receive. For instance, a person re- 
tiring this year who has paid only 
$1,290—the maximum taxes since 
the law was enacted—could expect 
social security checks in retirement 
of $18,720. The social security taxes 
are scheduled by law to increase 
over the next several years. By 
1969 employes and employers each 
will be paying in taxes 414 per 
cent on the first $4,800 each em- 
ploye earned in work covered by 
social security each year. That’s 50 
per cent more than the present three 
per cent tax. 

The Forand approach would 
raise the tax one-half a percentage 
point to pay for medical care costs 
of aged social security beneficiaries. 
That’s $2 a month more from both 
employer and employe. Many be- 
lieve the tax would have to go much 
higher to keep social security any- 
where near sound. 

For example, Americans spent 
$18.1 billion for health and medical 
care last year. If a universal com- 
pulsory health care program were 
enacted under social security, it 
would mean the tax would have to 
be raised by another eight or nine 
percentage points over already 
scheduled increases. 

U. S. Health, Education and 
Welfare Secretary Arthur Flem- 
ming has predicted that inevitable 
pressures for expansion of health 
care under social security could 
bring the tax to 15 to 20 per cent, 
rather than the present three per 
cent which employer and employe 
each pay. 

Though social security has been 
pictured as “insurance,” there is 
no contractual arrangement between 
any social security taxpayer and 
the government. Taxes paid by 
those who are presently working are 
merely transferred to current re- 
ceipts of social security. Future re- 
venues depend on the willingness of 
workers to pay increasingly higher 
taxes. 

At the heart of the medical care 
for the aged issue is the question 
of whether responsibility will be 
shifted to the federal government 
or whether it rests with individual 
and local initiative and private en- 
terprise. END 


REPRINTS of “Senior Citizens Pay 
Own Way” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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PRICES 
continued from page 37 


particularly those of Western Eu- 
rope, Japan, and Russia have ex- 
panded their productive capacity 
dramatically in the past decade. Of 
even greater importance is the fact 
that much of this capacity is new 
and appears to embody the latest 
technological improvements. The 
result has been a highly produc- 
tive plant which, when combined 
with much lower wage levels, has 
made it possible for foreign pro- 
ducers to underseil our domestic 
producers. 

These pressures from foreign com- 
petition have affected prices of tex- 
tile products, aluminum, transistor 
radios, cameras, some steel products, 


Russia’s target 

is American youth. 

The attack will come 
with words, persuasion, 
a contest of ideas. 

For an exclusive 

report on this 

new threat to our 
freedom turn back 

to page 44 


electrical equipment, sewing ma- 
chines, other goods and services. 

The outlook is for these pressures 
from abroad to become more in- 
tense and to spread to even more 
products. 

Developments such as the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, with the accom- 
panying reduction in transporta- 
tion costs, will also play a role in 
this area. The increase in domestic 
and foreign competition will be a 
powerful force acting to hold down 
many prices and to reduce others. 


Attitude of the public 


If the public resolutely opposes 
inflation and government officials 
provide the necessary leadership, 
price inflation can be avoided. But 
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this is not easy. It is much easier 
for public officials to promise new 
adventures in spending and thereby 
prove that they are doing something 
for their constituents. The decision 
to spend less is more difficult than 
the decision to spend more. 

During the past year the public 
has indicated it will support a 
strong stand against price inflation. 
A growing number of persons have 
a stake in price stability, as the 
following facts show: 

The number of Americans receiv- 
ing monthly benefits under the fed- 
eral old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance program increased 
from 1.3 million at the end of 1945 
to 13.8 million in February 1960. 

Total life insurance in force in 
the United States increased from 
$115.5 billion in 1940 to $542.1 bil- 
lion in 1959. At the end of 1959, 115 
million persons were covered by life 
insurance. 

At the end of 1958, about 19 mil- 
lion workers were covered by pri- 
vate pension plans and the number 
has continued to increase. 

In 1955, the number of persons 
65 and older was 14.1 million; in 
1960 the total was 15.8 million. For 
1970, the projected total is 19.5 
million. 

Whether these developments will 
be converted into articulate public 
opposition to inflationary measures 
remains to be seen. One of the im- 
portant problem areas is the con- 
cern over unemployment. If the 
public insists upon a policy of high- 
level employment, regardless of cost, 
the resuit will be inflationary. More- 
over, the recently developed con- 
cern with rates of growth may lead 
to further inflation if efforts are 
made to increase the rate of growth 
by major boosts in federal spending. 

This review suggests that there 
will be no significant pressures on 
the general price level from non- 
monetary and nonfiscal factors in 
the 1960’s. Moderate pressure due to 
wage inflation should be offset by 
the effects of new technological gains 
and intensified domestic and foreign 
competition. Business pricing deci- 
sions are largely determined by the 
economic environment in which they 
are made. Here, too, no dynamic 
impulse is discernible. If these were 
the only factors at work, the decade 
would experience neither note- 
worthy price inflation nor price de- 
flation. 

Our future actions on the mone- 
tary and fiscal fronts will determine 
the major swings in the price level. 
It is in these areas that the real bat- 
tle against inflation must be fought. 

—JULES BACKMAN 
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Skills businessmen 
U se most Survey points up types 


of training managers feel they need 


Topay’s business leader uses a far 
greater variety of knowledge and 
skills than his predecessor of a few 
generations ago. 

With few exceptions, the self- 
made tycoon is disappearing from 
management. Formal education now 
is essential for reaching the top. 

Tomorrow’s executive will need 
even more schooling. But just what 
courses will be most valuable is the 
subject of much speculation. 

Some leading executives favor 
young men with a “broad and lib- 
eral education . . . we can teach 
them the business after they get 
here.” Yet demand is high for engi- 
neering and business school grad- 
uates, scientists, and mathemati- 
cians. Many personnel departments 
say they want basically high-caliber 
people, but that those with business 
or technical training can begin to be 
of use much sooner than graduates 
who concentrated on the liberal arts. 

Surprisingly, we do not have a 
clear picture of what executives are 
using right now as a standard for 
measurement. To fill that gap—as a 
first step toward planning future 
needs—a group of business leaders 
were asked how often they use the 
specific knowledge and skills offered 
by each of 62 college courses. 

Company presidents, plant, pro- 
duction, and personnel managers, 
controllers and treasurers, sales and 
merchandising chiefs, engineers, and 
heads of methods or production con- 
trol were included in the survey. 
They were in manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, financial, and other con- 
cerns, scattered across the country. 
Of 240 polled, 133, or more than 55 
per cent, replied. 

Communications and human re- 
lations skills were by far the most 
frequently used. About 80 per cent 
of the managers put “skill in letter 
writing” at the top of their list, with 
personnel management a close sec- 
ond. Public speaking was the third 
most-used ability. 

Business administration subjects, 
such as knowledge of the structure 
and operation of the organization, 
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were also listed among the most 
useful management tools. From a 
third to more than half of those 
surveyed used frequently most of 
their business course training, ex- 
cept advanced accounting, market- 
ing and transportation courses. Use 
of these subjects was confined chief- 
ly to men working in those fields. 

Doubts about the value of tests 
or reliance on outside sources were 
reflected in the answers from per- 
sonnel managers. Only five of the 
17 polled reported using their test- 
ing knowledge. Chemistry and phys- 
ics courses were among others of 
little direct help, according to most 
of the businessmen. 

Half the executives reported using 
statistics relatively frequently, lend- 
ing support to the idea that applied 
mathematics is a necessary busi- 
ness tool. However, the study indi- 
cates that less than five per cent of 
those surveyed use calculus. Of the 
37 who had studied it, 31 use it 
less than once a month. 

Among the social sciences, gen- 
eral psychology is the most used, 
with 47 per cent calling on it at 
least once a month. Money and 
banking, labor economics, economic 
theory, and taxation are also used 
extensively. Few recall getting much 
direct benefit from courses in an- 
thropology, vector analysis, differ- 
ential equations, or history. 

Conclusions from the survey are 
necessarily limited. The number of 





executives contacted was relatively 
small. However, the variety of busi- 
ness types and positions included 
was fairly representative. 

More important, the managers 
were asked what skills they were 
using, rather than what they felt 
should be used, or will be needed 
in the future. The survey made no 
attempt to get at what courses in- 
fluenced thinking or attitudes. A 
course might provide valuable back- 
ground and still not be directly used 
in business. 

For example, calculus is involved 
in many of the recently developed 
techniques for quantitative analysis. 
Some knowledge of calculus could 
be helpful to managers in dealing 
with specialists who are making 
elaborate caiculations and in evalu- 
ating the possible results of analyses 
based on it. 

The principal value of this kind 
of study is to distinguish the pur- 
pose for which certain teaching is 
desirable. Courses in English com- 
position or letter writing, account- 
ing principles, organization, human 
relations, psychology, and speech, 
for example, may be demanded be- 
cause there is evidence that the 
knowledge or skill involved is wide- 
ly used in business. 

Less-used subjects may well be 
required for cultural purposes, to 
provide a kind of mental exercise, 
or to develop qualities of good citi- 
zenship or socially desirable atti- 
tudes. 

Possibly the most important busi- 
ness values of a college education 
are the general intellectual stimula- 
tion and exercise derived, together 
with social and working contacts 
with other students and _ highly 
trained professors. Results of the 
survey show, however, that these 
are not the sole values. Education 
must also meet the demonstrated 
needs of the future executive. 
—ROLLIN H. SIMONDS, 

Professor of business administra- 

tion, Michigan State University 
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Foreign literature 
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WHAT DECISION-MAKERS NEED 


Today’s executive has tough role to play. 
Here’s X-ray view of his toughest problem 


THE STEREOTYPED IMAGE of the 
business executive is that of a man 
sitting in the center of a communi- 
cations network, receiving informa- 
tion, weighing probabilities, and 
making rational decisions with 
vigor, dispatch, and precision. 

Every stereotype, of course, con- 
tains some truth. It is true that the 
business executive is a man of facts. 
Indeed, the business executive to- 
day is likely to be washed right out 
of his chair by a torrent of infor- 
mation. 

It is also true that the executive 
tries to foresee clearly a state of 
affairs and to proceed consciously, 
deliberately, and efficiently toward 
chosen goals. It is equally true that 
the executive’s decision-making is 
frequently an imprecise, ambiguous, 
and essentially nonrational affair. 
In short, he is often shooting in the 
dark. 

There are a number of reasons 
why this is true. In the first place, 
important decisions always involve 
judgments of values. Values are psy- 
chological and social phenomena; 
they are emotionally and culturally 
derived. You can get information 
about values, but all the informa- 
tion in the world will not tell you 
which values are correct or which 


This is the second article in a four- 
part series. The third and fourth 
articles of the series will appear 
in December and January, respec- 
tively. 
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should have priority over others. In 
addition, values are always multiple 
and frequently in conflict. 

The executive’s loneliest hours 
are spent, not choosing between 
right and wrong, but between two 
rights or two wrongs. His most cre- 
ative moments are those in which 
he successfully integrates values, 
bringing diverse ideas together into 
new arrangements. 


Complexity of business 


A second reason decisions are not 
precise is the sheer complexity of 
modern business. A business is an 
intricate technical and human sys- 
tem. We are just beginning to 
comprehend its full complexity. The 
technical problems of business are 
staggering enough without consider- 
ing the human aspects. When one 
includes the incredible tangle of hu- 
man needs, emotions, skills, and 
energies entering into business ac- 
tivities and places these within the 
setting of a growing, interdependent 
world society, the likelihood of de- 
liberate, objective, rational decision- 
making seems even more remote 
and improbable. The history of any 
business is to a large extent a his- 
tory of unintended consequences 
and unexpected results. 

A third reason decisions are im- 
precise is that information is always 
fragmentary and often distorted. At 
best, the business executive has only 
glimpses of the reality with which 
he must deal. His accounting rec- 


ords, his cost figures, his profit and 
loss statements, and his sales figures 
are anemic representations of the 
vital activities of his business. No 
matter how accurate the data, they 
are too thin to tell him much. To 
top it off, the accuracy of his figures 
can be questioned. Numbers are 
only as good as their original source, 
no matter how carefully the ac- 
counting department checks for in- 
versions of sixes and nines. 

Other channels of communication 
are even less accurate. Information 
moving up the line is inevitably 
filtered and in many cases blocked 
completely. Supervisors and mid- 
dle-management executives usually 
want to look good to higher au- 
thority. A man at the management 
level is supposed to be on top of his 
job. 

As a result, few men go to the 
boss, and say, “Boss, I goofed!” The 
much stronger compulsion is to tell 
the boss about one’s successes and 
to hide one’s failures. 

In addition, one tells the boss 
what he wants to hear. 

“Joe,” says the boss, “what about 
this scrap problem?” 

“Boss,” begins Joe in a firm, reso- 
lute voice, “I’m glad you brought 
that up. We’ve been working on 
that problem for some time now. 
Here’s the program we have under 
WAV. 66." 

A Barrymore couldn’t ad-lib it 
better. The higher the executive 
stands in the organization, the more 
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his world is one of words. He is 
walled off from reality by symbolic 
representations and abstractions— 
verbal pictures which as often ex- 
press the emotional and social needs 
of the artists who paint them as the 
reality which they are supposed to 
portray. 


Decisions have time lag 


Decisions of any significance al- 
ways involve a span of time before 
their consequences can be fully as- 
sessed. This raises a fourth and final 
reason why fully rational, precise 
decisions are impossible in business. 
Major decisions require predictions 
regarding the future. Where human 
behavior is involved, prognostica- 
tions throughout history have been 
notoriously inaccurate. Few busi- 
ness economists venture guesses re- 
garding economic activity further 
than a year into the future. Yet, 
most really important decisions in 
business concern events which will 
take place more than a year from 
now—usually two or three years 
from now. 

The likelihood of pinpointing ac- 
tion today which will be exactly 
appropriate two years from now is 
pretty remote. 

But in spite of the complexities 
involved, decision-making is the key 
function of the executive. 

Thus, we have the dilemma of the 
executive compelled by the demands 
of his position to be certain in the 
face of uncertainty, to be definite 
in the face of ambiguity, to be de- 
cisive when his decisions are based 
on assumptions which may or may 
not be true, and on predictions of a 
future which may never occur. 

It is a tough role to play. It is 
not by chance that courage and 
moral conviction are always men- 
tioned by top executives when they 
discuss the qualities needed for 
success, 

How then does the executive 
make decisions? 

We must.recognize at the outset 
that, no matter how hard manage- 
ment may strive for objectivity, 
there are always strong personal 
components in decision-making. De- 
cision-making in business can best 
be viewed as a kind of constrained 
or organized subjectivity. 

Look at it this way. The socio- 
economic world is too complex, the 
information about it too faulty, for 
anyone to gain a full understanding 
of what goes on “out there.” 
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A man accordingly projects his 
own needs and feelings and his own 
inner comprehension upon the world 
around him. 

He integrates the evolving, dy- 
namic reality pretty much in terms 
of his own personality and the way 
in which his personality grasps the 
bits and pieces of reality which 
come to his attention. 

As Prof. William Henry of the 
University of Chicago has said: 
“While executives who are success- 
ful vary considerably in their intel- 
ligence-test ratings, all of them have 
a high degree of ability to organize 
unstructured situations and to see 
the implications of their organiza- 
tion. 

This implies that they have the 
ability to take several seemingly 
isolated events or facts and to see 
relationships between them.” 


Successful decision-makers typi- 
cally have the self-confidence, the 
emotional integration, the courage 
and conviction to take a chance on 
themselves, figuring perhaps that 
their comprehension of the world is 
as good as anybody’s. 

To be effective, decisions must be 
communicated, understood, and ac- 
cepted by others. 

They must, therefore, be a rea- 
sonable representation of reality as 
seen by others. They must somehow 
make sense out of the perceived 
reality, shed light upon possible re- 
lationships, and provide guidelines 
for action. 


Decisions vs. organization 


If the imagination of the decision- 
maker is constrained by the avail- 
able information and the perceived 
reality, it is even more constrained 


After weighing others’ advice, executive 
still has job of making his own decision 
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TO STAY 
ON TOP 
OF YOUR 








Now! The desk-sized IBM 632 with new Posting 
Carriage can do your accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, inventory accounting, and billing—yet is 
priced low enough to meet even modest budgets. 
Here is a new solution to the multi-step preparation of 
invoices, statements, ledgers, purchase orders, checks 
and vouchers, and other important business records— 
the IBM 6382 Electronic Typing Calculator with Posting 
Carriage. The IBM 682 is so easy to operate, any typist 
can learn to use it in a few minutes. Operator errors are 
kept to a minimum because the IBM 632 stores infor- 
mation and instructions in its magnetic-core “memory” 
... automatically calculates, positions the carriage, and 
types results. For use with more extensive data process- 
ing equipment, either Punched Card or Punched Tape 
Output is offered as an optional feature. For more de- 
tailed information on how you can benefit from use of 
the IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator with Posting 
Carriage, please call your local IBM 632 representative. 


Any girl who can type 
can operate the IBM 632 
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DECISION-MAKERS 


continued 


by the executive organization. This 
organization is essentially a testing 
ground for ideas. 

The decision-making apparatus of 
the typical business consists of a 
group of executives each operating 
in a particular area—such as sales, 
manufacturing, personnel or finance 
—each with a small grasp of the 
total reality, each more or less con- 
tending with the others for the ac- 
ceptance of his ideas. The conten- 
tion is not only a battle of ideas, 
but it is often a personal competi- 
tion as well. 

The executive hierarchy produces 
ideas through personal competition 
—competition for higher positions, 
competition for power, and compe- 
tition for allocations of resources. 

At the same time, the image and 
character of the company, what it 
stands for, its values, its technology, 
its built-in know-how also limit the 
range of possible ideas and deci- 
sions. A company is built, in a sense, 
upon generalizations, major prem- 
ises, from which deductions can be 
made and new applications devel- 
oped. 

These major premises represent 
the basic strategies of the company 
in its relations with customers, 
sources of supply, sources of capital, 
and employes. 

Another constraint on executive 
imagination is the structure of the 
executive organization. It has both 
a formal structure which appears on 
the organization chart and an infor- 
mal structure. ! 

The informal structure describes 
the actual, dominant coalition, the 
way in which executives combine to 
influence the chief executive of the 
company and the board of directors. 
It describes the way the organiza- 
tion reaches agreement and sets di- 
rections. 

Thus, we see the executive pri- 
marily as a creator of ideas about 
reality as he sees it. His ideas are 
essentially personal interpretations. 
However, his personality is con- 
strained, shaped, and influenced by 
the character of his company, his 
competition with other executives, 
the informal relationships in the 
executive organization, and, of 
course, the actual information which 
is available. 

The notion that the ideas which 
serve as the basis for important de- 
cisions in business are essentially 
subjective may appear shocking. 


The IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator IBM. | Our business society takes pride in 
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its practicality, its reliance upon 
double-entry bookkeeping. Business 
values are presumably the antithe- 
sis of tradition-bound sentiments, 
emotions, and harebrained notions. 

Careful consideration, however, 
will show that a business is simply 
aset of ideas in action, that it thrives 
and lives on ideas, and that its most 
crucial problem always is the gen- 
eration of ideas. Fads, fancies, new 
formulas, and new styles move 
through it with surprising speed. 

The essential subjectivity of exec- 
utive behavior in business or, for 
that matter, other activities in our 
society, focuses attention on the tre- 
mendous significance of the tech- 
niques of recruiting, promoting, and 
training executive talent. It also 
focuses attention on the organiza- 
tional framework in which this tal- 
ent will be exercised. 

No society can survive if it per- 
mits men with base motivations, 
narrow interests, thwarted emotions, 
and stunted mentalities to rise to 
the top. No amount of information, 
records, or mathematics will avail 
us then. The Roman emperor Calig- 
ula could have had at his disposal 
all the data-processing machines in 
the world, but he would have used 
them to prove he was God and still 
only succeeded in proving that he 
was crazy. 

Our business society is not too 
badly off in its methods of recruit- 


ing, promoting, and developing ex- | 


ecutive talent. Top executives are 
continuously tested in the market, 
at the bargaining table, the board 
of directors’ meeting, and the eter- 


nal jockeying within the executive | 


organization itself. 

This is a tougher testing than is 
required in most organized activi- 
ties in our society. 

Nonetheless, continuous refine- 
ment of recruiting and development 
methods and of executive decision- 
making skill is a necessity in a dy- 
namic, growing society which is 
coming more and more to depend 
on the abilities of its executives— 
not only in business organizations 
but in educational, labor, govern- 
mental, and church organizations 
as well. 


The author, Dr. David G. Moore, is 


a professor in the Graduate School | 


of Business Administration at Mich- 
igan State University. 


REPRINTS of “What Decision-Mak- 
ers Need” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 


paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 | 


H St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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Weak old scale 
wastes postage! 


Because it overweighs. And you 
overpay! An unnecessary extra 
four cents postage on as few as ten 
letters a day runs into a hundred 
dollars a year—wasted! 

If your old scale is stiff and rusty, 
it underweighs ... And your mail 
arrives “Postage Due” —which is 
irritating to the recipients, and does 
your corporate image and customer 
relations no good at all! 

An accurate scale is a real 
economy in any office. And you 
can’t find a better mailing scale 
than those precision made 
by Pitney-Bowes. 








Pitney-Bowes scales have an auto- 
|matic mechanism that is fast acting, 
|accurate—and keeps its accuracy. 
The hairline indicator quickly 
|registers the exact weight. Big chart 
'includes recently increased parcel post 
rates; markings are easily visible, 
highly legible. 

A PB scale makes mailing faster 

| and easier, soon pays for itself in 

| postage saved and errors avoided. 

| Seven models, including an 
|international postage scale, a parcel 

| post scale with 70 Ib. capacity, and 
|a small scale for the small office. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
the scale you need. Or send coupon 
|for free illustrated booklet. 


| FREE Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates, 
| including recently increased parcel post rates. 
J 
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PiTNEY-BowEs, INC. 
1385 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Pitney-Bowes 
MAILING SCALES 


Originator of the postage meter... 
139 offices in U.S. and Canada 
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Every day, Dodge scouts 
the new construction 


field. 1087 Dodge Construction 
Intelligence Agents regularly inter- 
rogate over 165,000 authoritative 
sources—owners, architects, builders, 
contractors. To find out for Dodge 
subscribers who’s planning to build 
what. Where. For how much. Who’s 
figuring the job. Who gets which 
contract. This accurate advance 
intelligence is mailed daily — to busi- 
nessmen anxious to locate live pros- 
pects. Interested in increasing your 
sales effectiveness? See the ad oppo- 
site — and follow through. 


fF. w. DODGE 


fi DODGE 


reports 


CORPORATION 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Executive 
Trends 


New breakthrough for business 

For the first time, American business now has at least a tentative 
formula for determining the number of employes it should assign 
to tasks in general administration. 

The formula emerges from the just-completed first phase of a 
research project sponsored by the American Management Associa- 
tion. The study was made in cooperation with 88 participating 
companies whose annual business volumes range from round-figure 
millions to round-figure billions. 

The study reveals surprising variations in the number of persons 
hired to perform virtually identical functions in industry. It sets 
forth statistical averages for the assignment of personnel to such 
general administrative activities as accounting and auditing, eco- 
nomics, planning, purchasing, office services, and other functions. 


>» Here’s an example of one of the statistical averages. In personnel, it was 
found that the 88 companies studied had an average of 12.2 people (per 
1,000 employes) engaged in personnel work. Striking deviations above or 
below this figure, AMA spokesmen say, should cause a company to examine 
just why it has so many more, or less, people handling personnel duties. 
“Investigation may show that there is good reason for the deviation,” an 
AMA Official explains. “On the other hand, the investigation might show that 
more people should be added, or cut, from the department in question.” 


Problem: add workers or cut back? 
AMA’s examination of the numbers and ratios of administrative 
employes (see above) is important because business has never had 
a realistic measurement for administrative overhead. In view of 
the enormous increase in numbers of salaried workers in recent 
years, compared with a continuing decrease in the proportion of 
production workers, the research takes on even greater significance. 

“We want to stress,” says John Enell, a co-director of the project 
for AMA, “that we haven’t come up with an irrefutable formula 
for measuring the commitment of manpower to administrative 
functions. The varying needs of different industries often dictate 
that many more, or fewer, people be assigned to a particular func- 
tion. We feel the research is a starting point—that its greatest 
benefit will come from the participants asking themselves for the 
first time why they have a given number of people doing a given 
job.” 

One chemical company already has made a self-examination as 
a result of its participation in the project. It found it had 500 peo- 
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ple engaged in personnel work, where the average for a company of 
its size was only 300. As a result of this discovery, the company is 
cutting back its personnel department, reassigning some workers 
and letting others go through normal attrition. 


>» Changes effected by participating companies since the preliminary data 
became available range from economies in general administration of $36,000 
a year in a single operation by one company to savings estimated at $1 mil- 
lion annually by another. Major industry groups cooperating in the project 
are chemicals; drugs; petroleum and rubber; metal fabricating; aircraft; 
machinery; electronics; electrical machinery, and food, paper and textiles. 


Management enlists “undercover men” 
In this space last month we observed how an increasing number of 
businesses are using cost-reduction programs to protect their 
strained profit margins. A fact we did not mention is that theft and 
fraud by employes are major causes of business losses and should 
not be overlooked in any cost-cutting effort you might initiate. 

Companies which suspect fraud or theft in their ranks often call 
in outside experts to confirm or allay their fears. One such investiga- 
tive agency, Management Safeguards, Inc., of New York, will even 
place agents—posing as your own employes—in your plant, shop or 
office to ferret out light-fingered workers and clever cheats. In a 
two-week period this fall, Management Safeguards obtained ad- 
missions of dishonesty involving more than $500,000. 

The cases ranged from theft of appliances by a ring of 14 em- 
ployes of a discount store to receipts-juggling by a supermarket 
manager. 


>» Responsible estimates of theft and fraud in American business range from 
$2 million to $4 million a day. The actual figure may run higher. S. D. 
Astor, president of Management Safeguards, says that in addition to out- 
right stealing, business suffers ‘unaccountable losses” due to deliberate un- 
necessary overtime, production sabotage, unnecessary waste, concealed in- 
competence and other misdeeds or slovenly practices. 


How to comhat fraud 

The most common cause of theft or fraud is simply the existence 
of an opportunity to steal. If management permits such oppor- 
tunities to exist, it obviously renders itself vulnerable to loss and 
should assume some of the blame for the consequences. 

When investigators pose as employes in a company, they imme- 
diately begin looking for the weak spots—the places where stealing, 
misappropriation of goods or funds or other unlawful practices 
could take place. Usually, when they find these weak spots, actual 
employes are already there, taking advantage of the loopholes. 

Management can avoid most waste and loss if it will police its 
own procedures and systems more rigorously with the controls it 
already has but too often allows to fall into disuse. 


P A program of control should include: 1, investigation of weaknesses by a 
thorough-going operational audit; 2, establishment of management controls 
which relate payroll dollars to productivity and which immediately reflect 
to management depredations of inventory and cash; 3, supervisory training 
programs designed to shift the loyalties and thinking of middle management 
so that they are aligned with those of top management; 4, interrogation of 
personnel known to be dishonest, and, 5, the establishment of devices—physi- 
cal and otherwise—which limit the opportunity for dishonesty to occur. 
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How a Dodge “Use-Plan” 
cuts selling costs. A Dodge 
Construction Market Counsellor 
helps businessmen end blind pros- 
pecting ... systematize direct selling, 
mail promotion ... evaluate sales per- 
formance. He sets up a “Use-Plan” 
for clients on a continuing basis. To 
help them get maximum value from 
advance construction intelligence. To 
increase sales penetration. For full 
facts on more resultful selling—the 
strategic Dodge way —sign the dotted 
line. Tear out ad and mail with 
your letterhead. F. W. Dodge Corp., 
Construction News & Statistics Div. 
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The effectiveness of your piggyback shipment 
depends largely on the efficiency of the equip- 
ment that’s used. In the past two years, the Rock 
Island has added 300 new cars specifically de- 
signed for piggyback service—all embodying the 
latest engineering developments—for a total fleet 
of 565 piggyback cars. This equipment means 
thatall trailers can be loaded without modification 
...tiedown is faster and more secure...loading 
and unloading time is cut. 

Rock Island combines the efficiency of these 
new flat cars with extensive piggyback experi- 
ence. Just one result of this combination is a new 
trailer hitch designed to expedite your shipments 


)- Rock 
Y Island 


eason for shipping Rock Island 


by cutting trailer handling time to less than three 
minutes. It was developed by employees of the 
Rock Island Motor Transit Company with knowl- 
edge gained through broad experience in both 
rail and truck transportation. 

So when you ship piggyback, ship via the 
dependable Rock Island. Get the benefit of 
equipment engineered to meet your require- 
ments...plus the services of experienced, con- 
scientious personnel... plus strategically located 
loading and unloading ramps...plus a-shipping 
plan that best fits your needs. Your Rock Island 
traffic representative will help you put this effec- 
tive combination to work. Call him, or consult... 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


A. J. FERRELL 
Freight Traffic Manager 
La Salle Station, Chicago 5 
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SPECIAL 
LETTER 


NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: L LSCAl Crisis 





U. S. FISCAL CRISIS threatens next year. Three forces could combine in a 
budget-busting explosion. Expenditure blowup would touch off new inflation 
or compel higher federal tax take. Three combustible elements are: political 


pressure blocs, growing international troubles, economic uncertainty. 


* * xX 


"FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY" theme song of Eisenhower Administration will fade 
fast as new political spending plans are trumpeted in. Ike's last budget 
goes to Congress in January. But for new President and Congress it'll 
just be foundation to build on, end on, and on. 

Multiple spending schemes doomed by Ike and dammed up by past Congresses 
now can be loosed. At least a few campaign promises must be kept. 

Spending increases will be offered to entice voter blocs. More big 
subsidies for farmers, more aid for aged to help pay doctor bills, more 
pensions or schooling for veterans, larger housing programs for low and 


middle income families and money to construct their children's schools. 


* * * 


SPENDING WILL be pressed, too, for newer outlets for Uncle Sam's paternalism, 
such as thwarting juvenile delinquency, seeing to cities’ transit troubles. 
Major bills introduced in last Congress would have swollen present 
$80 billion budget by another $50 billion to $60 billion if they'd all 
Squeaked through. It didn't happen--true. But pent-up urge is there. And 
a glance backward reveals: 
Federal budget was $3 billion in 1930; $9 billion in 1940; $40 billion in 
1950; $80 billion in 1960. At this rate, it could be $160 billion by 1970. 
Budget will rise even with no new programs. Built-in increases--programs 
Started in past that keep growing--add billions to budget each year. 


Quick-rising expenditures have promoted welfare state. Spending for labor 
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and welfare category in budget zoomed six-fold since 1948, doubled since 
1954. Defense spending only crept ahead. 

Now defense is in for Spurt. “Only Ike could hold it in line," says a 
knowing lawmaker. New President will demand more defense. And modern 
defense carries high price tag. For instance, popular Polaris missile subs 


cost more than $100 million each; constant air alert $2 billion. 


* * Xx 


RED ECONOMIC offensive, plus increasing sense of responsibility by prospering 
U. S., bring pressure for higher foreign aid to underdeveloped lands. Build 
up of war-born aid now totals close to $3 billion yearly. 

Look for new spending, lending for one billion people of free world's 


backward countries. Such people average $200 annual income, live 40 years. 
* * xX 


FINALLY, federal spenders will try to buy remedies for nation's, as well as 


world's economic ailments, if U.S. economy falters this winter. 


Most politicians rely on government counter-punch for business fluctua- 
tions, eSpecially dips. Tax cuts helped soften downturns of 1948-49 and 
1953-54. Credit easing has helped, too. But in 1957-58 drop, Congress 
turned mainly to spending to prime pump. This medicine almost killed the 
patient. Budget suffered deficit of $12.4 billion. Inflation grew. Faith 
in dollar quivered at home and abroad. Effect of spending for housing, 
highways, public works came too late to prop economy. 


* * * 


FOR FUTURE slump, officials would hesitate to ease credit much. High 
interest rates abroad and soft money here would speed outflow of gold 
from U. S. 

Politicians would increaSe unemployment pay, pass aid to depressed areas, 
speed federal Spending in sundry ways. 

Tax cuts would probably be last resort. Instead, Spending demands will 
bring call for higher taxes. Ironically, tax cuts to Spur incentives and 


investment could bring productive upturn of economy; hike future revenues. 
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‘Hello, YGE? * 
Id like to order § 


a new oflice...” 


From here on, our new Y&E Decorator 
and Design staff takes over the tre- 
mendous planning and shopping job. 


Guiding in on your tastes and budget, 
we go to work and draw up a plan of 
your new working environment for 
your approval. 

Colors and fabrics are coordinated. 
Exclusive rugs, drapes, desks, files, fur- 
niture—even lamps and knickknacks— 
are all our responsibility. You don’t lift 
a finger. 

You save the time-consuming bother 
of shopping around in many places and 
dealing with an army of individual sup- 
pliers, who may not understand work 


flow and office layout. Yet, with Y&E, 
you don’t miss a decorating trick. 
Our 80 years of experience in the de- 


sign and manufacture of office equip- 
ment makes sure your office will be 
efficient as well as beautiful. 

Your first step towards this smart 
new Office is to phone your local Y&E 
representative and ask him about it. 
He’s located wherever you are. Or, if 
you prefer, drop us a note. There’s no 
obligation, of course. 


YAWMAN 
& ERBE 


A STERLING PRECISION CORPORATION 
1037 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

















YOUR RIVALS CAN HELP YOU 


Here’s how to encourage healthy 
competition in your organization 


ALMOST EVERY BUSINESS can benefit from healthy 
competition among its executives for recognition and 
advancement. In attempting to outdo the other, each 
probably will contribute something to the company’s 
progress. 

Techniques for encouraging the urge to compete, 
within the proper bounds, thus are valuable assets for 
management. Equally valuable are means to detect 
and eliminate, or at least discourage, unhealthy com- 
petition. An executive who will use any means at 
hand to trip up a rival may well damage the com- 
pany in the process. 

To help you determine whether the personal com- 
petition in your organization is good or bad, and 
whether to encourage or discourage it, NATION’S 
BUSINESS gathered the views of management con- 
sultants, industrial psychologists, and psychiatrists 
on: 


> Motives for competition. 

> Methods of competing. 

> Levels of competition. 

> How to encourage healthy competition. 
> What to do about lack of it. 


Motives for competition 


Ambition is the desire to achieve a goal—good or 
bad. If the ambition is strong enough, a person will 
compete with anyone else who is seeking the same 
goal. 

Early in life, children compete for parental approv- 
al. In school, they compete for higher marks, popu- 
larity or athletic honors. Young men try to achieve 
more than their fathers, girls try to outdo their 
mothers, according to Dr. Harry Levinson, director of 
industrial psychology at The Menninger Foundation. 

The pattern of an individual’s competitive urge is 
fashioned during adolescence. Some may seek intel- 
lectual superiority to offset physical inaptitude. 
Others set out to prove that those who come from the 
wrong side of the tracks can accomplish more than 
rivals in the social register. 

These motives may or may not be changed when 
they enter business. Success, as measured by material 
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reward and prestige, is a goal common to most busi- 
nessmen. A desire to reach this goal honestly is a 
healthy motive for competition. 

Providing well for one’s family is also a worthy 
ambition. Many men also have a sincere desire to 
contribute to their company’s progress or to serve 
their community, even without material reward. 

Less desirable goals are urges to gain power for its 
own sake, to “be somebody,” to overcome a specific 
rival, or even to destroy an objectionable business 
associate. When top management spots such motives 
in an executive, he should be told frankly that they 
won’t be tolerated. 

Finding out another’s true goals may be difficult. 
Dr. Harry Laughlin, Washington, D. C., psychiatrist, 
says many people don’t understand their own ambi- 
tions, let alone those of others. 

He points out that a person may be competing 
with many others without knowing it. A man, for ex- 
ample, may compete with his wife for his children’s 


Competition can be good or bad 
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affection and with his children for the dog’s affection. 
Neighbors may compete in tending their lawns or 
building barbecue pits. 

But Dr. Laughlin adds, “the mature person uses 
his inner drive in a way that is constructive to him- 
self and to his organization.” Such a person, he be- 
lieves, is able to detect unhealthy ambition in others, 
chiefly through the methods they use in seeking their 
goals. 


Methods of competing 


Any attempt to advance oneself by taking unethi- 
cal advantage of a competitor is unhealthy. This is 
true whether the attempt is made openly or secretly. 
However, the company is more likely to be damaged 
by hidden efforts of one executive to subvert another’s 
work. Secret feuds should be spotted and eliminated 
as early as possible. 

Paradoxically, some analysts believe competition 
in business is being driven underground because of 
the premium many companies put on teamwork. 

“The executive can compete with another only so 
long as the struggle does not interfere with his ability 
to make objective and wise decisions, conduct his 
responsibilities in accordance with the organization’s 
welfare and maintain emotional stability and con- 
trol,” says Eugene E. Jennings, Michigan State Uni- 
versity psychologist. “It is an almost unpardonable 
sin in many corporations to allow a competitive strug- 
gle to become openly known. Never should it become 
so disturbing as to interfere with good communica- 
tions, good decisions, and above all, good human re- 
lations.” 

As an example, Dr. Jennings cites an executive 
whose desire to surpass a competitor broke into the 
open when he refused to go along with an idea the 
rival proposed at a committee meeting. He could 
give no logical reason for his opposition, but secretly 
figured approval of the proposal would give his com- 
petitor the inside track to the vice presidency both 
sought. He was right. Six months later, his opponent 
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got the job. But the company president confided later 
that the losing executive had it pretty well wrapped 
up until he showed his inability to control his com- 
petitive urge. 

Another sign of unhealthy competition is pirating 
another manager’s ideas or staff, comments Dr. Na- 
thaniel Stewart, personnel relations authority and 
lecturer. It may be relatively easy to lure a highly 
competent secretary away from another executive but 
lifting ideas is more tricky. 

Some aggressive competitors are able to convince 
everyone, even themselves, that they really had the 
idea first. Others take the rival’s basic thought and 
embellish or twist it until even the original author 
may not recognize it as his property. If he does, he 
may not want to force the showdown that would de- 
velop if he raised his claim. A seasoned superior, 
however, may sense that a man’s proposal is not his 
own. Questioning him on details may expose his de- 
ception. 

Still other overcompetitive managers use the meth- 
ods of the confidence man, according to Harold 
Schmidhauser, manager of the general management 
division of the American Management Association. 
Mr. Schmidhauser tells of one executive who enticed 
everyone into agreeing with him by careful phrasing 
of his propositions. If he were talking to an engineer, 
for instance, he would declare ‘“‘any intelligent engi- 
neer can see this is so.” Such a statement, coming 
from a superior, convinced the engineer he’d better 
go along. 


Levels of competition 


The direction of competition may be upward, down- 
ward, or sideways. Executives may compete with 
their superiors, their equals, or their subordinates. 

Most managers are expected to learn something 
about the boss’s job and perhaps be able to replace 
him when he relinquishes it. 

But plotting to rival or surpass the superior vio- 
lates ordinary business ethics. It is usually the most 


You can’t stop urge to compete 
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YOUR RIVALS CAN HELP YOU continued 


concealed type of competition. On rare occasions, such 
an attempt may be justified when the superior is 
clearly incompetent. In other instances, a young ex- 
ecutive may simply be impatient under a stodgy boss, 
rather than truly ambitious to replace him. But strong 
competition with a superior generally is unhealthy. 

It is also usually a form of weakness to compete 
with a subordinate, Dr. Jennings observes. “‘Never- 
theless, executives quite often find themselves com- 
peting with some enterprising, aggressive young sub- 
ordinate. In some cases, they have feared the subordi- 
nate’s originality so much that their remedy was to 
hang on him the lethal label of being uncooperative 
and too self-centered.” 

Another technique is to build up a subordinate, 
then let him down hard. Still another is to give him 
enough rope to hang himself by letting him take on 
jobs he can’t handle. 

Competition with equals is the most common mani- 
festation of rivalry in business. It is also usually the 
most ruthless and the most difficult to conceal. But 
it is also the type that can bring a company the most 
benefits. 


How to encourage healthy competition 


Many means of fostering wholesome rivalry are 
open to every company. Formal creeds or other poli- 
cy statements should endorse the principle. The high- 
est officials should back this up through their example. 
Executives should be encouraged to bring their dif- 
ferences out in the open, not hide them. And finally, 
it should be made plain that executives must compete 
in job performance rather than office politics. 

Authorities agree that the pattern of personal com- 
petition in a business is set from the top. Every exec- 
utive should have a clear understanding of how much 
personal competition the company wants and will 
tolerate. 

The: question for the company, then, is how much 
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competition it does want. Few enterprises will choose 
to have none. 

“A real leader is competitive,” says Edwin T. Ash- 
man, of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, management 
consultants. “If there’s no competitive challenge, he 
will get out. Competition is part of the ambition pat- 
tern of any man wanting to get ahead.” 

A multiplant company will gain great benefits 
from competition among the plant managers to out- 
produce each other. But competition among the same 
managers to outdo each other in mechanizing their 
plants, whether it is necessary or not, can be costly. 

Mr. Ashman agrees “there is a time to compete and 
a time to put it away.” The same thought comes from 
Dr. Levinson: ‘‘No single man can do a job by him- 
self. He must work with other people. But sometimes 
a man must go ahead. At times, cooperation is right, 
at other times competition is right.” 

Many company presidents feei a good fight is 
nealthy. Mr. Schmidhauser’s recipe for encouraging 
healthy competition is to get differences out in the 
open. Hidden maneuvering is the chief characteristic 
of unhealthy rivalry, in his view. 

The basis for honest competition, he says, is ac- 
ceptance and understanding of each other and each 
other’s ideas. 

An example: A newly recruited engineer com- 
plained that the vice president told him how to do 
every detail of his job. ““Why did they hire me for 
$28,000 if they thought I couldn’t do the job?’, he 
asked. 

While he considered quitting or attempting to plot 
against the vice president, he was persuaded to talk 
the situation over with him. 

In a frank discussion, it developed that the engi- 
neer had adopted such a know-it-all attitude that the 
vice president honestly doubted his ability. He was 
actually trying to protect the engineer by giving him 
detailed instructions so he wouldn’t make mistakes 


Competition. with equals is best 
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Homer J. Merchant, Vice President-Sales Manager, United Air Lines 


“Moore forms help us confirm seats 5 times faster” 


A NEW ‘SPACE CONTROL’ SYSTEM KEEPS UNITED'S FLIGHTS FILLED 


United Air Lines has a new system to control reserva- 
tions on round-trip and stop-over Mainliner flights. Since 
its introduction, the system has sharply cut the number 
of over- or under-sold flights. Waiting list passengers get 
seats more often and there are fewer expensive ‘no-shows.’ 


The system links every United ticket agent with an 
electronic computer in Denver. Booking information is 
sent by teletype, confirmed by the computer, and flashed 
to the offices along the passenger’s route. There the facts 
are automatically printed on special forms. This machine 
writing step gets information to the distant office five 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


times faster, with no chance of human error. The forms, 
designed by Moore, are United’s control in print. 


“When we were setting up this system, the Moore 
man’s advice on the paperwork saved us a lot of trouble,” 
reports Homer J. Merchant, Vice President and Sales 
Manager. Whatever control you need, the Moore man’s 
knowledge of systems can help you get it. Look him up 
in the Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 
Moore Bustness Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 


throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 
and Central America. 








YOUR RIVALS CAN HELP YOU continued 


Good relations come first 





while getting adjusted to the new job. The two be- 
came friends. 

Mr. Schmidhauser’s moral: “A man who carries 
his own weight doesn’t have anything left to throw 
around.” 

The AMA consultant is a firm believer in encour- 
aging executives to compete against standards or 
against a rival company, rather than each other. 
“That way, both can be winners,” he says. “Neither 
of the competitors should be killed off by the other.” 

At any rate, the authorities advise against shedding 
any tears for the loser in a personal competitive 
struggle. “If he knows there has been fair play, he 
will be disappointed, but he can take it,” Dr. Stewart 
comments. 

The person who gets ahead through unethical 
means may be the real loser, Dr. Laughlin observes. 
“Whatever the outcome, both competitors must live 
with themselves later, and every man needs self- 
approval.” 

Discouraging unhealthy competition may be diffi- 
cult. Every organization has a small segment of execu- 
tives who are too competitive. Strong disapproval by 
superiors is the best way to curb them. In addition, 
use of a good appraisal system, based on realistic 
standards of performance, will go a long way to in- 
sure that promotion is based on merit, rather than 
maneuvering. 

If a man has a strong urge to compete, eliminating 
it may be impossible. ““You can’t make a person stop 
wanting to compete any more than you can make him 
stop being angry or sad,” Dr. Laughlin says. “But 
you can make him control his behavior, just as you 
can make an angry man stop fighting or a sad one 
stop crying.” 


Lack of competition 


As business organizations grow in size, more com- 
petition may develop for executive positions simply 
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because there are more potential competitors. But a 
large organization also has more jobs in which a 
man can step aside from the competitive struggle 
and stagnate in accomplishing routine tasks. 

“The spotlight is not as bright on ten men as on 
one,” Mr. Ashman notes. Dr. Laughlin agrees that 
some go into large companies or government employ- 
ment to get security rather than face the risks of 
competition. 

Such a desire is not necessarily bad, either for the 
individual or the company. Businesses need people 
to do the less exciting chores as well as leaders. Some 
people make a conscious decision to set aside time 
for their families, for instance, rather than seeking 
top positions. 

These people simply don’t want to pay the price 
for success. 

It is probably to the company’s advantage to recog- 
nize this situation. Dupont, for example, puts the 
decision up to its employes. Its ““Know and Go” pro- 
gram advises them that to get ahead, they must be 
informed on what the company does through reading 
its annual report, statements by the president and the 
like. 

But companies also should insure that managers 
who want to avoid the competitive race are not drag- 
ging down efficiency. Mr. Schmidhauser recommends 
turning the spotlight into all the dark corners by 
establishing a climate in which employes who are 
doing their best will recognize those who are goofing 
and get it corrected. 

If this is not done, he warns, skilled goofers will 
learn to hide their inefficiency so well that “we will 
develop a race of supergoofers.” END 


REPRINTS of “Your Rivals Can Help You” may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES DUNN 


Some would rather not compete 
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you're off in minutes in a new Ford or other fine car most credit cards honored 
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in a 13 lb. 
package... 


New DuKane “Flip-Top” 
projector makes every neophyte 
salesman a pro... Doubles 
effectiveness of experienced 
sales staff. Delivers the 
message the way you want it, 
complete with sight and sound. 
Just open the lid, plug in, 
insert record—the “Flip-Top” 
starts selling instantly. 

See a free demonstration at 
your desk. Write: 


DuKane CORPORATION, 
DEPT. NB110 ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


” Sturdy R-Kive Files of durable corrugated 
board keep records neat, clean, ready 
for reference. Each file has fifteen inch 


capacity for letter size filing or twelve —. 
capacity for legal filing. Di 
2° W.x 10°Hx 15°L. Shipped prepaid KDF 
Send check or money order to: 
re) poe | nae CO. Dept.NB-t! 
2607 N 25th Ave., 
translit Park, Ill 
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NEW PRESIDENT 
continued from page 39 


demand alertness during the twi- 
light of the’ Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and the dawn of the new 
Administration. 

The new Administration, as an 
official in Washington said recently, 
must “hit the ground running” on 
Jan. 20. 

The obvious way for the Presi- 
dent-elect to start is by lining up 
people for the top jobs. Some 1,200 
posts today are filled by Presiden- 
tial appointment. Of these, many 
can wait, but high officials should 
be ready to go to work in the key 
jobs on Inauguration Day. 

The President-elect must work 
selectively, filling jobs in what he 
considers their order of importance, 
so that each person chosen can start 
recruiting lesser officials and get 
preparations under way in some 
key area. 

The most eminent posts are not 
necessarily the ones that need to be 
filled first. The Secretaries of State 
and Defense are of obvious impor- 
tance and bound to be somewhere 
near the top of the list. But finding 
a Director of the Budget is probably 
more urgent than finding a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and choosing 
someone for the relatively new 
(post-Sputnik ) job of White House 
science adviser may take priority 
over filling a half dozen Cabinet 
posts. 


Finding men can be tough 


Some of the top jobs, particularly 
those in the future White House 
staff, can be given to persons who 
have worked for the President- 
elect during the campaign. For 
many other jobs it is necessary to 
go outside the inner circle to find 
prospective appointees with the 
right experience, competence, resi- 
dence, and political backing. Mak- 
ing the right choices requires care- 
ful, painstaking consultations with 
many advisers, political and other- 
wise. The problem is for the Presi- 
dent-elect to get the men he wants 
without offending too many power- 
ful interests and party factions. 

Deciding on a man does not auto- 
matically get him to work on prep- 
arations for the take-over. If the 
President-elect wants a corporation 
executive or a university president, 
it may take weeks to get him per- 
suaded, cleared for both security 
and political acceptability, and 
broken loose from his previous job 
and personal affairs. Unless some- 
one has done some careful scouting 
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of the suitability and availability of 
individuals to fill the necessary jobs, 
precious time may be lost. 

The President-elect’s personnel 
decisions get the most public at- 
tention, but this part of his prep- 
aration cannot be separated from 
other things he must do at the same 
time. 

He needs to establish and main- 
tain suitable communication with 
the outgoing President so as to 
affirm national unity and set up a 
means by which they could consult 
if a national emergency arose. 

He needs to get his lines out to 
the principal agencies of the execu- 
tive branch in order to become fa- 
miliar with their problems and the 
issues they will present for early 
decisions. He needs to consult the 
congressional leaders of his party 
about legislative matters to be 
pushed in the early weeks of his 
Administration. 

Sometimes these problems are so 
entwined that it’s hard to find the 
end of the string. For example, it 
would at first glance appear sen- 
sible to designate the future Secre- 
tary of State right after the election, 
so that the man chosen could begin 
exploring the ramifications of for- 
eign policy and serve as the incom- 
ing Administration’s principal ad- 
viser in that field. But recently 
there has been serious talk about 
creating a new, powerful job as the 
President’s right-hand man for for- 
eign affairs. 

A reorganization of this kind 
would profoundly affect the position 
of the Secretary of State. 


Strategy is important 


What the President-elect needs 
before anything else is a carefully 
thought out strategy for taking over. 
He may choose to do as General 
Eisenhower did in 1952—build from 
the top down, pick his depart- 
ment heads first, and leave it to 
them to recruit others and develop 
recommendations on policies in 
their respective fields. Or he may 
decide to go slow on the top ap- 
pointments, while designating peo- 
ple to look into the situation in 
several of the major departments. 

If the President-elect can quickly 
set up a temporary organization to 
cover most of the federal agencies, 
he can gain a few weeks to clarify 
his ideas and look over the field be- 
fore committing himself to Cabinet 
members. Even in this case, how- 
ever, the department heads prob- 
ably should be designated and mak- 
ing their own preparations by Jan. 1. 

How important are these preinau- 
gural preparations? Why can’t the 
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President-elect hold up decisions on 
appointments and future policies 
until he has looked at the problems 
from inside? 

Consider the situation he steps 
into. If this transition follows the 
course of previous ones, the White 
House will be almost a vacuum on 
Inauguration Day. The outgoing 
President’s principal aides will be 
gone, leaving only the career Execu- 
tive Clerk and a few other officials 
who know the administrative rou- 
tines but have dealt little with the 
policy issues. 

There will not even be files to 
study, because of the peculiar tradi- 
tion that White House papers are 
the personal property of the Presi- 
dent and are taken away with him. 
The Cabinet and perhaps half of 
the sub-Cabinet positions will be va- 
cant, the incumbents having sub- 
mitted their resignations and left 
with the outgoing President. Res- 
ignations of the remaining Presi- 
dential appointees will be on the 
President’s desk, to be accepted ‘at 
his pleasure.’ Many of these offi- 
cials, however, will have their bags 
packed and plan imminent depar- 
ture. 

In the Truman-Eisenhower turn- 
over, in an etfort to get a little more 
continuity than had been the usual 
practice, President Truman _in- 
structed each of his department 
heads to arrange with his design- 
ated successor for an official hold- 
over who would serve as acting 
secretary during the Inauguration 
Day gap and remain to put his 
knowledge at the disposal of the 
new Administration for the first sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. Truman himself left 
a top-ranking White House aide, 
John R. Steelman, as a temporary 
consultant to Sherman Adams. 

This potential vacuum at the top 
of the executive branch is danger- 
ous because of the policy problems 
that will face the new President. 
Foreign nations will be pressing to 
learn the new line on the Russians, 
nuclear testing, foreign aid, Castro, 
and Trujillo. 

Congress, already in session since 
early January, will be eager to get 
started on legislation. If the new 
President is not to lose the initia- 
tive—the opportunities of the tra- 
ditional congressional honeymoon— 
he must be ready with detailed pro- 
posals almost immediately. If there 
are to be any major administrative 
reorganizations, it will be easier to 
put them through before patterns of 
operation and the interests of par- 
ticular executive appointees are 
firmly set. 

Always there is the possibility of 
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dictating-transcribing-conference machine 








LET YOUR EARS 

OPEN YOUR EYES 

TO THESE SPECIAL 
STENOTAPE FEATURES: 


SELF-LOADING...exclusive auto- 
matic “self-load” reel. 
SENSITIVE... hears every word 
in a 20 x 20 conference room. 
LIGHT...only 6'2 pounds; car- 
ries in its own handsome at- 
tache case. 

VERSATILE... records every- 
thing with high fidelity: con- 
ferences, interviews, phone 
calls, dictation, even music. 
ECONOMICAL...2 hours end- 
lessly re-usable magnetic 
tape. 

ERROR-FREE...crase and _ cor- 
rect at will, never by accident. 
MOBILE...use it anywhere: at 
the office, at home, in cars, in 
trains, even in planes. 
TROUBLE-FREE...exclusive one 
year guarantee. 

PROVEN ...used by half a mil- 
lion business leaders and pro- 
fessional men around the 
world. 

SERVICED...backed by author- 
ized dealers and service coast 
to coast. 
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... then let 
your ears 
decide! 
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Included 










Never a grunt, a growl, a groan. And never a missed 
word. Whisper! Shout! Pace the floor! StenOtape 
picks up every nuance of your voice with absolute 
fidelity. Then watch your secretary’s joy as she 
transcribes from StenOtape. See her fingers fly 
across the typewriter without the slightest pause, 
the smallest puzzlement. Go out—and let StenOtape 
do the talking! Return—and the work is done! 
That’s sound reproduction with a difference. That’s 


StenOtape...the recording-transcribing machine 
that has the clearest ‘voice’? you’ve ever heard! 


FREE FACTS BOOK. For complete in- 
formation about all dictating equip- FREE OFFER 
ment, read “The Facts About 
Dictating Machines.” Includes an 
independent survey among secre- 
taries disclosing what they look for. 







MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
AMERICAN GELOSO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
251 Park Ave. So., N.Y. 10, N.Y., Dept. No. 124 
Please RUSH, without obligation, free 16-page book, “The 
Facts About Dictating Machines.” 
Please call 
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Chamber of Commerce 





The welcome mat is out for you 


“You know the sign I mean—the one just as you hit town. 
It’s sort of a welcome mat rolled out by the Chamber for 
all who pass by. 


“And it’s not just for strangers, either. The welcome mat is 
out for local business men, too. It’s an invitation for you to 
get better acquainted with your neighbors and fellow business 
men—the men who are making your community a better place 
in which to live and work. 


“No RSVP is necessary. Just drop in at your local Chamber 
office and find out what you can do—and what it can do for 
you. You'll get red carpet treatment.” 


Rte Frog ress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 








NEW PRESIDENT 


continued 


real crisis—a sudden business down- 
turn, a squeeze on Berlin by the 
Russians, or a blowup in Africa— 
that would require immediate and 
perhaps even split-second decisions. 
If the incoming President and de- 
partment heads are to be ready to 
make informed, responsible deci- 
sions as of Jan. 20, they need all 
the lead time they can get. 


Budget needs close attention 


The President-elect and his ap- 
pointees will need to pay especially 
close attention to the federal budget. 
President Eisenhower is required 
by law to submit to Congress in 
January a budget to cover pro- 
grams, spending, and income for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. 
The appropriations subcommittees 
will be working away on this docu- 
ment before Inauguration Day. Un- 
less the new President chooses to 
stand on his predecessor’s budget 
—which appears unlikely—he must 
send to Congress shortly after Inau- 
guration amendments reflecting his 
own program ideas. 

Budget changes proposed after 
about May 1 are likely either to be 
brushed off by Congress or to delay 
the appropriations until well after 
the new fiscal year begins, thus foul- 
ing up the administrative machin- 
ery. 

General Eisenhower got a head 
start on this problem in 1952 by ac- 
cepting President Truman’s invita- 
tion to send an observer to the 
Budget Bureau to watch the Tru- 
man budget being assembled and 
start studying the issues. Joseph 
Dodge was on the job in Washing- 
ton by the middle of November. 
This worked out well. 

But this preview of the budget 
from topside is not enough. Revision 
of the budget must start down in 
the departments and bureaus, where 
technicians take ideas about new 
programs, or expanding or shrink- 
ing existing ones, and work out the 
details in financial terms. Civil serv- 
ants, however, cannot do the entire 
job of converting the new Presi- 
dent’s policy guidelines into specific 
budget proposals. The process re- 
quires important decisions about 
priorities and alternatives—essen- 
tially political decisions that only 
the new Administration’s political 
appointees can make. 

Political appointees can’t make 
such decisions sensibly until they 
have become familiar with the oper- 
ations under them. In sum, if the 
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new Administration is going to do a 
quick, clean job of revising the 
budget, its appointees at the under 
secretary and assistant secretary 
level must be ready to go to work 
right after Jan. 20. Any homework 
that they can do before then will 
pay big dividends. 


Party change affects takeover 


The problems of takeover differ 
somewhat when the change in Ad- 
ministration also means a change 
in party. 

When parties change, the Presi- 
dent-elect can start by building on 
the key members of his campaign 
staff. He can use some but probably 
not all of these men in his Admin- 
istration; it may be difficult to side- 
track the others without bruising 
their pride and alienating their fol- 
lowers. 

But he must also call upon peo- 
ple whose previous experience has 
been mainly on Capitol Hill, in 
state politics, in the universities, 
and in business. This group will 
have a great deal of learning to do, 
and require a considerable amount 
of central guidance before it can 
function effectively as a team. 

When the party doesn’t change, 
the new man doesn’t have to start 
from scratch in organizing. If he 
chooses, he can probably retain a 
few of his predecessor’s people. 

But he, too, has to create an Ad- 
ministration of his own, whose pri- 
mary loyalty is to him and whose 
composition gives the country the 
impression of a fresh, vigorous 
group. 

So he has the delicate problem 
of organizing a new Administration 
from inside an old one. He must 
persuade the men he wants to stay 
and find easy ways of letting out 
some who would like to stay but 
can’t be fitted in. 

A new President ordinarily has 
no difficulty finding willing candi- 
dates for top political appointment; 
the task is to sort out the good 
prospects from the unlikely ones. 

One big factor in the President- 
elect’s situation will be Mr. Eisen- 
hower himself. The outgoing Presi- 
dent can do much to make his 
successor’s job easier, or to com- 
plicate it. 

President Eisenhower has already 
made it clear that he intends to be 
President, in every sense of the 
word, until noon Jan. 20. But he 
also has said publicly that full in- 
formation about the state of the 
government and its problems will 
be put at the new President’s dis- 
posal. This would be following the 
precedent set by President Truman, 
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The new line of Milton Brad- 
ley paper trimmers offers a 
complete range of sizes — 
from 8” x 8” on up. There’s 
a 30” x 30”, too. See your 
dealer, today. 





MEET “THE GAY BLADE” 
FROM SPRINGFIELD 


...and see why the new line 
of Milton Bradley paper 
trimmers is safer, easier-to- 
use... more accurate, too! 


“The Gay Blade” on Milton Bradley’s new 
line of paper trimmers performs safely, 
dependably because it is actuated by a 
special compression lift spring which never 
needs adjustment. Holds cutting knife in 
air — away from fingers. 

Milton Bradley paper trimmers are al- 
ways ready for use. Precision manufacture 
and assembly of board and ruler ensure 
permanent right-angle cutting accuracy. 
Never any misalignment. 

Trimmers are modern in color and style, 
designed for ease of use. Table surface is 
gray, lined in black — easy on the eyes. 
Hand strain is eliminated by comfort-grip 
handle. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - Springfield 2, Massachusetts 














The thrifty new Victor Champion Adding Machines 


42 years’ experience building high 
quality, trouble-free adding machines 
stands behind these new Victor Cham- 
pions. Choice of 18 models. 10 key or 
full keyboard. Hand or electrically oper- 
ated. Fully guaranteed. Lowest prices 
in 10 years. Priced as low as $99.00. 
Sold by more than 7500 branches and 
dealers from coast to coast. 


VICTOR machines 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Illinois 


| Victor Adding Machine Co., (Canada) Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


1960 


Electric Models $4 7 oo 


nr Ramesh cn 


— Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. NB-11 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
Please send me brochure on your new 
Victor Champion Adding Machines 
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NEW PRESIDENT 


continued 


who made a similar offer to General 
Eisenhower in 1952. Historically, 
retiring Presidents usually want to 
exit in a dignified fashion, being as 
helpful to their successors as pos- 
sible. 

But even if he takes full advan- 
tage of all the advance information 
and advice that the Eisenhower 
Administration can provide, this 
month’s winner has a tough job to 
do between now and Jan. 20. 

—LAURIN L. HENRY 
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[SEAL] WILLIAM A, CREVELING 

(My commission expires Nov. 14, 1963) 
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What new product made by 
Western Electric actually uses 
the “silence” in transoceanic 
telephone conversations to 
carry other conversations? 


A. 


It’s called TASI (“Time 
Assignment Speech Interpolation”), 
a new type of Western Electric 
equipment designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. TASI takes 
advantage of speech pauses and 
listening periods in a two-way 
telephone conversation to inter- 
weave bits of other conversations, 
thus virtually doubling the voice 
channels of underseas cables. 

TASI is just one of many ways 
Western Electric is helping to meet 
ever-increasing demands for more 
and better Bell telephone service. 


Electric 











Western 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 





UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





PEOPLE 
HAVEN’T CHANGED 


ONLY THE CLIMATE 


FAULT-FINDING is becoming the new national 
pastime. We have magnified our failures and 
compared our accomplishments unfavorably 
with those of Russia where, we are told, prog- 
ress is rapid, efficient and coordinated to 
achieve national goals. Now any good thing 
said about this country sounds like an apol- 
ogy. 

Then we complain that the people have lost 
their sense of purpose and spirit of daring. 

If this is true, it is understandable. 

Morale is built by encouraging effort and 
the American people have had little encourage- 
ment lately. Instead they have been assured 
that, without government intervention, they 
are unfit to build their own schools, care for 
their old people, rebuild their cities or spend 
their own money wisely. 

To make public dismay complete we are 
told that Russia already leads in many fields 
including space exploration and that the com- 
munist educational system assures a growing 
supply of engineers and scientists to widen 
the gap. 

Confidence does not thrive on negative in- 
spiration. To match Russian progress people 
need some assurance the task isn’t hopeless. 
A start can be made by examining the Russian 
space effort and the part Russian education 
played in it. 

In 1946, Russia kidnapped 6,000 German 


scientists and engineers including a major part 
of the V-2 team, Dr. Kitzenberger and Dr. 
Buschbeck, and Rocket Specialist Dr. Schulz. 
Held as slave labor in Russia until 1954, these 
workers carried the Sputnik program almost to 
completion before Russian-trained scientists 
were able to iake over. 

According to American educators who have 
seen Russian schools at first hand, the system 
is not education at all but simply indoctrina- 
tion. 

While American teachers try to open minds 
to new ideas, the Russian system works to 
close them to any idea not in line with com- 
munist doctrine. 

Whether this training can generate the origi- 
nal thinking needed for progress is doubtful, 
at least in the minds of the German rocket ex- 
perts who reported: “Whenever a bold idea or 
a free handling of a problem broke the frame 
of the Russian routine scheme, Russian re- 
searchers became unsure.” 

Americans are by nature a brash and re- 
sourceful people who once boastfully sang, 
along with George M. Cohan, “It’s a Grand 
Old Flag” and “I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

The people haven’t changed. Only the cli- 
mate. Now Americans are urged to sing “Oh, 
Give Me a Home that the Government Built” 
and “When I Grow too Old to Dream, Uncle 
Sam will Remember.” 
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